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Electricity is the Power 
of the Republic. 


“The Democracy that really 
counts has come... by giving 
men and women better wages, 
shorter hours and more self- 
respecting conditions of 
labor.” 
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There is now generated in the United States 
more electric power than in all the rest of the 
world combined. 


And California is an outstanding example of 
the benefits conferred by widespread distribu- 
tion of electcicity. For here, where it has been 
developed soundly and economically under 
private initiative and management—electricity costs 
the consymer less. California power companies 
offer a real “bargain.” 


Electricity is cheap—use more of it. 
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The New School Year 


HE school year 1928-29 has just begun for the boys and girls 
[ of California. It should be a banner year for these young 

- Americans. Together with the parents of the state, the teachers 
of California must bear the responsibility of seeing that these charges 
are guided aright during this coming year. 

The State of California has laid down certain rules and regulations 
which must be followed in the conduct of our schools. The local 
authorities have prepared and printed courses of study and regulations 
which shall largely guide the activities of the teachers. Courses of 
study, however, are mere skeletons upon which the successful teacher 
must build a frame work and body which shall give life and inspiration 
to those in the different classes. While the child is the all-important 
point of consideration, the teacher in the school, as the directing 
genius, will largely determine the thought and activity of the boys and 
girls under her charge. 


To you, the teachers of California, I wish'a happy and prosperous . 
school year. May your enthusiasm never be lacking. May you see in 
each individual child a potential citizen whose worth and understand- 
ing may be helped by your association. Your responsibility is great 
and it is to be sincerely hoped that only the finest things can come 


because of the occuparicy of your position. 


At this time I want to.thank every member of the California 
Teachers Association for the active support which has been given to us 
during the past year. I trust that you will not only continue your 
interest but that you will increase your activities for the welfare of the 
C. T. A. So far as we are personally concerned, we shall give every 
effort to keep the good things that have thus far been secured and it is 
our hope that the conditions of the schools may even be better during 
this coming year. So far as our magazine is concerned, we shall try to 
maintain the high standard that has been set, and shall welcome 
criticism or suggestions as to improvements. During this coming 
year we shall gladly meet the teachers and discuss any problem to be 
presented. We shall give full information on all subjects concerning 
the school work of California when information is requested and shall 
endeavor in every way to not only maintain the high standards of the 


profession, but to keep the good feeling which now prevails toward 
our educational institutions. 


Roy W. Coup 
State Executive Secretary 
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Tenure, Retirement and Attendance 


Do the Tenure Law and the Retirement Salary Law Affect the Problem of School 
Attendance, and If So, How? 


Mark KeEppPE. 
Former Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, and former President, 
California Teachers Association 


Mark Keppel prepared this, his last public speech, for delivery at the state conference 
of school attendance officers, held in Yosemite in May. Because of his illness, he was 
unable to be present, and the paper was read by Mr. John R. Hunt.—Editor’s note. 


HE enactment of a law requiring com- 

pulsory full-time attendance for all 

children from 8 to 16 years of age is 
me of the outstanding achievements in school 
egislation. 

That law says to every parent, “Your chil- 
ren must have at least eight years of exposure 
o education”, and to every child, ‘‘The door 
bf opportunity is wide open for you”. Always 
gnorance has been the slave driver of mankind. 
ntelligence and freedom travel across the page 
of human life in warfare with ignorance and 
blavery. 

The enactment of a law testifies that man 
s on the upward way, but it does not prove 
hat man can hold the ground which he has 
won, The test is in the enforcement of the 
law. We are living in an era when law en- 
forcement lags if it does not actually retreat. 

Knowledge of the compulsory attendance 
law is commonly limited by ignorance and by 
wilfulness. A considerable percentage of 
parents believe in their right to exploit their 
children; a larger percentage think partial 
and total are words which mean the same. 
This latter group seem to think that their 
children are in school all of the time, if they 
are present often enough and long enough 
so that the names of the children are not 
dropped from the roll. This latter group keep 
their children out whenever they please to 
do so, and scoff at the efforts of the school 
to prevent such misdeeds. Such parents make 
war on any teacher who tries to keep their 
children in school all of the time. 

The strongest force for keeping children in 
school is the desire of children to be present. 
If the school is what it ought to be, and what 
it can be, children will desire greatly to be 
present all of the time. In the largest and fullest 
measure, the teacher is the school. 

The best teachers are those who are un- 
hampered and unafraid. Security of tenure 
While working and assurance against want 
in old age are mighty factors in producing 
worth-while teachers, or indeed, in producing 
Worth-while workers in any line of human 
endeavor. 


Poor teaching is due to incapacity, to in- 
experience, to laziness, and adverse conditions. 
Lack of tenure has been and still is the great 
fortress of incapacity. Where tenure does not 
prevail, there grows up a group of itinerant 
teachers. 

Children do best with teachers whom they 
know and appreciate. Children get acquainted 
slowly. It is important that teachers be 
capable and that they remain. in a school for 
a long period of time. Tenure aims to secure 
capable teachers and to keep them. 

The lack of tenure has developed a type 
of itinerant teacher who aims to stay but a 
year in any school. Such a teacher perfects 
himself only in the art of getting employment. 
Such a teacher is an enemy of education. 

Itinerant Teachers are Expensive 

Under tenure where teachers are dismissed 
only for cause, the itinerant teacher will per- 
ish and become as rare as the dodo. Those 
who are fighting tenure are really fighting 
against the best interests of their own chil- 
dren. There never has been a time, there never 
will be a time, when it will be impossible to 
dismiss an unworthy teacher. The time ought 
to be here, the time surely will come when it 
will be very difficult to dismiss a worthy 
teacher. 

The hope of gain, and the fear of loss are 
the controlling factors in human conduct. 
Insecurity of position stresses the fear of loss, 
tenure stresses the hope of gain. Tenure ap- 
peals to the best side of human life. 

The retirement salary law and the tenure 
law together will make public school teaching 
a profession, and will attract to it and will 
keep in it the best teachers. 


F all teachers were what they ought to be, 
Tine attendance problem would be greatly 
lessened. Full and regular attendance would in 
like manner lessen all other problems of youth. 

Retirement salaries and tenure benefit the 
teacher but these are not provided primarily 


to benefit the teacher. These are provided 
primarily to benefit the children by securing 
and retaining the best of teachers. 
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Mark Keppel of California 


April 11, 1867—June 16, 1928 


ARK KEPPEL, for many years the 
M president of the California Teachers 

Association, finished the “Long Jour- 
ney” Saturday, June 16, after an illness of a 
month. His family and friends knew for some 
days that the end was near but hoped against 
hope that he might be spared for another period 
of usefulness. His heart, however, which had 
bothered him for several years, was unable to 
respond to treatment and so the end came. 


Mark Keppel was one of the biggest men 
educationally California has ever produced. He 
was “a son of the soil” and one of a family of 
sixteen. The father made a living for his boys 
and girls on a farm in Northern California and 
brought up that family as simple, God-fearing 
people should be raised. There were no luxuries, 
and hard work was the lot of each. 


The lad, who was to become a great educator, 
went through the country school near his home. 
Then came the opportunity to work his way 
through “The San Joaquin College”, a school 
fostered by the United Brethren Church to 
whick. Mark belonged. 5 


After graduating from college he took the 
county examination and was certificated to 
teach. A country school was secured and here 
for a year Mark Keppel taught his boys and 
girls. Going south, he was appointed to a posi- 
tion in Los Angeles County. His work in the 
new school was so well done that an opening 
was given him in a Los Angeles City school. 
In a short time he became a principal and in 
1902 the fortunes of politics made him the 
superintendent of schools of the great County 


of Los Angeles. He held this office until his 
death. 


Mark Keppel was a great man because he 
was a simple childlike follower of the great 
teacher of Nazareth. He had principles and 
never swerved from what he believed to be 


right. He laid down rules for Los Angeles 
County which became known throughout the 
state and hation. 

He was a remarkably clear thinker and could 
see a thing through to the end before most 
people had even visioned the idea involved. 
His mind was logical and he was called upon 
to franie much of the school legislation that 
has been enacted during the past decade. 

Mark Keppel was a good friend. Once having 
given his friendship, he would go to any length 


to do a favor. No journey was too long nor too 
arduous that he would not take to fight fora 
just cause. He was of the common people ani 
the people’s problem was his, for he loved the 
boys and girls of the public schools of his 
native state. 


Personally it has been my good fortune for 
many years to work with Mr. Keppel. I have 
traveled with him throughout California. | 
have gone with him through the Capitol of our 
Nation and to the home of the Father of our 
Country. Together we have traversed the fields 
of Gettysburg and have stood together by the 
Plymouth Rock and on Bunker Hill. He was 
intensely loyal to his country. It was his great: 
est desire to serve it honestly and well. 

Mark Keppel was a thorough Christian in 
action, in deed, and in his daily walk. He was 
regular in his church observance. The Sabbath 
always found him at his service and with the 
class which he for years conducted. 

He was a great leader, a great law giver, 4 
great educator. He was a gentle husband, 4 
kind father, a considerate friend. The world is 
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etter because Mark Keppel lived. We shall 
niss his kindly word and his keen leadership, 
it we Will remember him always as a loyal, 
ovable Christian gentleman.—Roy W. CLoup. 


* * * 


Mark Keppel 


Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey 
Los Angeles City Superintendent of Schools 


R. KEPPEL’S life had a “motif” which 
runs through the whole course of his 
ministrative work; it was the establishing 
nd protecting of the educational rights of the 
hildren of California. No matter what plan or 
project or legislative measure, no matter what 
he proposition of friend or foe of education, 
t was promptly tested to discover whether the 
educational rights of children were recognized 
nd safeguarded before it secured Mr. Keppel’s 
pproval. 
Was it a question of securing sufficient funds 
fom state and county and district to insure 
he proper education of the children, Mr. Keppel 
rent straight to the heart of the matter by 
sking, “What should California’s children have 
in the way of apportionment as their educa- 
tional right?” In his judgment the state was 
bestowing no favor or largesse on children but 


merely discharging an economic obligation due 
0 childhood. 


It was the right of every child to have educa- 
tion brought within his reach—if not by a 
school in the neighborhood of his home, then 
by transportation to a more remote school or 
even by having a boarding home or dormitory 
provided within comfortable reach of some 
school. 


The long list of educational accomplish- 
ments standing to Mr. Keppel’s credit, 
that have been made secure through laws 
to the framing and passing of which he 
devoted ceaseless effort during the many 
years of his service, number such achieve- 
ments as,—a longer school year, free text- 
books, free transportation for children too 
temote from school to walk, the boarding 
home, larger state and county apportion- 
ments of school monies, compulsory at- 
tendance, larger library allowance, county 
supervision, the establishment of union 
high schools, junior colleges, part-time 
education, and vocational education. 
While some of the items.last mentioned. be- 
lng to high school legislative history and 
while Mr. Keppel was always more directly 
toncerned with the common school, still his 
interest and assistance were never lacking 


where the educational needs and advantages 
of any child of any age were involved. 
Others will recall and memorialize Mr. 


‘Keppel’s contributions to the welfare of the 


teacher, but even those efforts in the interests 
of a better, more prosperous, more secure and 
happier teaching group had behind them the 
far-seeing motive of better education for 
children. 

Not soon again will be the children of Cali- 
fornia have so keen, so able, so achieving a 
defender of their educational rights as they 
have known in Mr. Keppel, whose going leaves 
them with no protagonist of equal courage and 
ability. 


* * * 


ARK KEPPEL has joined the great asso- 
M éation of teachers beyond the stars. His 
name is enrolled among the historic men and 
women who fought valiantly for public school 
education. “There were giants in those days” 
are words that will be spoken of Mark Keppel 
and his co-workers, many of whom have passed 
on. 

Mark Keppel’s chief concern was the rural 
school. He began his career in a little district 
in Butte County, California, that has long since 
lapsed, but the work that Mark Keppel has 
done for the rural schools will never lapse. 
Although Los Angeles County is composed of 
cities and towns, and outranks in importance 
any county school system in the world, never- 
theless Mark Keppel was vitally interested in 
the small one-room schools in every section of 
the state. He was always alert to see legisla- 
tion that was inimical to weak and struggling 
school districts did not pass. 

We knew him for thirty-six years and in all 
these years he never wavered in his plea for 
adequate pensions, for better salaries, for higher 
standard of credentials, for tenure for moral 
integrity, for more money for schools, for 
economy in administration. He was a brother 
to man, He was always an advocate of old age 
pensions, of social efficiency, of democratic prin- 
ciples of administration. 

Living at a time and in an environment where 
men made great fortunes, Mark Keppel gave his 
best thought and his great genius to*the educa- 
tion of the children of the state and died a poor 
man. His human sympathies sometimes caused 
him to make mistakes but we loved Mark Kep- 
pel, not for his standards alone, . but. for.. his 
human weakness. His work for others short- 
ened his days, but it will give longer life in 
the hearts of his friends—Harr Wacner, Pub- 
lisher, San Francisco. 
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His Humanity 


Joun R. Hunt 
Supervisor of Attendance, Los Angeles County 


ITH the passing of Mark Keppel, Cali- 

fornia has truly lost one of her great 
leaders. Thousands knew him and recognized 
his ability in the field of education. Hundreds 
of others knew him and loved him for his devo- 
tion to his Master, and to the work that he 
carried on for the church. 


It was my privilege to know him in both of 
these great fields, and in addition, to have the 
honor of knowing him in the intimate family 
life of his home. Indeed I have felt almost like 
a son of Mark Keppel’s, and a good many peo- 
ple have considered me a relative of the Keppel 


family, at least by marriage, but such is not 
the case. 


It was in 1914 that I met Mr. Keppel. I had 
just graduated from college in Michigan, and 
had come to Los Angeles in the employ of the 
Ford Company. The Keppel family decided 
that the time had come for them to own a car. 
I delivered that car. At that time it was not 
only necessary to sell the car, but also to guar- 
antee a full course of instruction in driving it, 
to the satisfaction of everyone concerned. 


I taught Mrs. Keppel first, with a certain 
amount of success, tearing up only one fence 
post. Outside of being unable to back up with 
any degree of certainty as to where she was 
going, I pronounced her qualified to graduate 
and passed on to Mr. Keppel. 


I have found out later that one of Mr. Kep- 
pel’s chief characteristics was to press on to 
certain objectives determined upon, regardless 
of anything. Well I didn’t know that then, but 
I found out that when he thought of one thing 
that was it. Nothing else entered his mind. 
The fact that two or three things had to be 
done simultaneously complicated things con- 
siderably. One of numerous situations will 
illustrate what I mean. 


We were out one afternoon to visit a certain 
school and after we had gotten out of the 
traffic, he began his driving lesson. As we came 
to this little country school-house, which was 
a one-room building located in the center of 
about two acres of sand, he bravely turned in 
at the gate without slowing up. I thought it 
all out however, that with the sand it was 
necessary to keep all speed possible. 


He started around the building and I said 
“throw her into low and give her the gas”. 
I could see us stuck in another minute. He 
pressed down the low and with a wide open 


throttle we sailed around in good shape. 
we got back to the front, however, he did, 
hesitate, but began our second round with 
tighter grip on the wheel, a little more pressy 
on the low.and plenty of speed. “How do y 
stop her?” he cried, to which I answered, “} 
your head”. 

Nothing more happened on that circuit, ) 
on the third trip around we got to going ont 
wheels instead of four, and I kicked off 
switch. As we came to a stop he relaxed } 
vise-like grip of the steering wheel and gri 
ually broke into a broad grin. “Use your heaj 
he said. “Say, all my head did was to wont 
how much gas was left yet!” 

The day I graduated Mr. Keppel as a drivg 
and turned him loose to go home alone is sti 
fresh in my memory. His office-work a 
responsibilities had made it very hard for hi 
to do much at learning to drive. His instr 
tional periods had been very irregular. 
decided one day to do or die. So against m 
own judgment, after getting him out of t 
worst traffic, he took the car home alone. Th 
is the last time, to my knowledge, that he ev¢ 
drove. What happened no one ever knew bi 
Mark Keppel. The car was not damaged, no 
was he, but Mrs. Keppel, nor anyone else ha 
ever been able to find out what his experien 
was on that trip. 

From the foregoing it would seem that m 
ability as a teacher did not rate very high, by 
Mr. Keppel thought differently and influence 
me to go into the teaching profession. Joking] 
he said that anyone who could teach him 
drive a car could teach anybody anything. 

The following summer, in the same trust 
old Ford, the Keppel family and myself, 3 
chauffeur, started on a summer trip. We visite 
the exposition at San Francisco and the home 
stead in Butte County where he was born. W 
spent many pleasant nights with relatives 0 
the Keppel family. This trip was one of th 
finest outings and vacations that Mr. Keppe 
ever had. The experiences of that trip have fu 
nished many a pleasant memory. We also tod 
another similar trip later, in the same Ford 
attending the State Superintendents’ Conven 
tion at Lake Tahoe. 

For the past seven years, I have been olé 
of his assistants in the office, and have realizet 
what a tremendous load of work he was car'y 
ing. Often I have driven him at night to delivel 
speeches or to advise communities how to pro 
vide edueational opportunities for their chi 
dren. Always he was on the job the next da 
at the usual early hour. 

At night he worked on the church books 
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ark Keppel never had any leisure time. His 
ind was so active that he had to be doing 
mmething all the time. Even when riding in 
e auto he would read signs and comment on 
em. He enjoyed jokes as much as any man 
nd could always tell a funny story at just the 
ght time. 


I was especially pleased to give Mr. Keppel 
n aeroplane ride last February. He had not 
een very keen on going when I had suggested 
before, but this time he was ready and we 
ew to San Diego and return. When we re- 
med I said, “Well, Mark, were you scared 
oy?” and he replied with a smile, “Only about 
_ Biight-tenths of the time, John.” I said, “My 
‘Moodness, what was the matter with you the 
ther two-tenths of the time?” “Well,” he said, 
l was so interested in looking at the scenery 
hat I forgot where I was”. 


He was faithful in his work to the last, 
terally dying in the harness. On the 17th of 
fay Mrs. Keppel called me and said that she 
as worried about Mark. He had left the house 
arly and she had tried to keep him at home, 
ut he had a case in court, and he wanted to 
help one of the members of a board of school 
stees who was in trouble. 


I immediately dropped my work and looked 
or him. I found him in a court-room just be- 
ore noon, slumped down in his seat waiting 
odo his duty. I got him over to the County 
Health office where the doctors relieved him 
emporarily. We went to lunch together. He 
tea good meal and although I wanted to take 
him home, he wanted to go to the bank and 
leposit some church funds, and then go back 
0 the court. The attack of gall-stones occurred, 
however, before we had gotten back to the 
ofice, and I finally got him home at 3:30. 


Although he fought hard to come back, his 
heart was unable to withstand the shock of the 
pain caused by the gall-stones, and after three 
dmveeks he began to lose ground rapidly, passing 
away a week later, or just a month from the 
terrible attack of May 17th. 

After our lunch that day he weighed himself. 
It was on a scale which gives your weight and 
fortune on the back. I later found the little 
tard in his clothes. His “fortune” read, “Ex- 
titable at times, you are generally cool and 
collected, and you push forward regardless of 
obstacles which sometimes fall back on you”. 
What a coincidence that this should so nearly 
describe Mark Keppel? 

I admired Mark Keppel as an educator, and 
for his devotion to his family. His home was a 
Vonderful home. I loved him for the life of 


Christ that he lived. As a Sunday School teacher 
he had no equal. I would rather hear him teach 
a Sunday School class than hear the best of 
preachers deliver a sermon. His death marks 
the passing of one of our nation’s greatest 
citizens. His work will live on in the lives of 
people for generations to come. 
* = * 

EACHERS of California have lost a per- 
"TT aaa friend. Mark Keppel was a friend 
of the classroom teacher. Like all progressive 
and stable citizens who have a standard and 
maintain it, he was often misunderstood. It 
was my personal privilege through friendship 
and co-operation with Mark Keppel in the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association to know intimately 
of certain instances. However, he never wav- 
ered in his decisions. He would say “In a few 
months they will see their mistake”, and it 
generally so happened. 

His knowledge of school law and his predic- 
tions as to how a proposed legislative enact- 
ment would stand the test of the courts was 
never questioned by those who knew him best. 
He was a recognized authority on school law. 

His record as County School Superintendent 
for twenty-five years in Los Angeles County 
stands as an enduring monument. His whole- 
hearted Christian devotion to this gigantic edu- 
cational task will never be forgotten by those 
with whom he worked. 

Mrs. Keppel asks that I “express her grate- . 
ful appreciation to the California Teachers’ 
Association for the beautiful floral tribute sent 
to the late Mark Keppel. He served the asso- 
ciation loyally and well and we deeply appre- 
ciate the thoughtfulness of this last gift. Please 
express our thanks to each and all of the teach- 
ers who served him and us in any way during 
his illness and passing.” 

Wa ter B. Crane, Principal of the Metropolitan 
High School, Los Angeles, and President California 
Teachers Association. 

& & 7 
Resolution of Condolence 
HBPREAS, the Great Ruler of the Uni- 
verse has in his infinite wisdom taken 
from our County, State and Nation the great 
educator and statesman, Mr. Mark Keppel; and 

Whereas, this Board of Trustees in company 
with many other boards of trustees of this 
County, do especially feel the loss of their great 
friend, advisor, and leader, who has guided the 
destinies of the schools of this county for more 
than a quarter of a century as Superintendent 
of Schools of Los Angeles County; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we, as members of thé Board 
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of Trustees of Hermosa Beach City School Dis- 
trict of Los Angeles County, do make known 
our profound sorrow at the passing to his re- 
ward Beyond, Mr. Mark Keppel our late County 
Superintendent of Schools; that we express in 
our humble way our very high regard for the 
noble example this man set of true courage, 
unfaltering faith, simple wisdom, absolute fair- 
ness, high integrity, and unusual thoroughness; 
that we recognize the high service he rendered 
in behalf of our children and their teachers in 
the public school system of this county and 
state; that we believe he died as a hero fight- 
ing to preserve the great inheritance of our 
boys and girls to a free and liberal education, 
and that his memory will be forever sacred to 
these boys and girls. 


Resolved, That one copy of these resolu- 
tions be spread upon the minutes of our 
records, and that another be sent to Mr. Mark 
Keppel’s family. 


Board of Trustees of Hermosa Beach City School 
District of Los Angeles County: CoLLAMER A. 
Bruce, President of Board; Amos H. Potk, Clerk 
of Board; Emma C. Fittman, Member of Board. 

* * * 


Resolutions of Respect 
LEADER in the hosts of education has 
A been called to take the long journey and, 
whereas: 

His services in the field of education have 
been long and arduous, beginning in this city 
in 1893 and continuing within two months of 
his final call; and during this time he has been 
a worker in the grade schools, a principal and 
a county superintendent for 25 years, of our 
county, great in its extent, its rapid growth 
and its diversified developments, and in all of 
these capacities, has been an industrious, and 
untiring worker, progressive in his outlook, yet 
sane and practical in his methods. 

And whereas: His attainments in the sub- 
ject of California school law have made him 


easily the greatest authority in the state in th, 
subject, be it resolved: 

That we, the Masonic Education Club of ly 
Angeles hereby express our sorrow at the lo; 
of a rugged, dependable, far-sighted leade 
and tender to his stricken family our deep syp 
pathy, taking comfort with them, in his lon 
effective and constructive service which ha 
written his life in the hearts of his pupils anj 
fellow workers, and in the educational progrey 
of the county, over whose school forces he wa 
called to preside. 

I. D. Perry, 
Frep SHOEMAKER, 
WALTER B. CRANE. 
So ='é 
Resolution 
HEREAS: Mr. Mark Keppel, our be 
loved County Superintendent, has been 
promoted from the school of service of this life 
into the graduate college of attainment in the 
“Great Beyond”; 

Whereas: Mr. Keppel’s knowledge of school 
law and procedure, and his interest in little 
children have caused him to be constantly at 
the command of all school agencies; 

Whereas: The affairs of the kindergarten 
department have shared liberally in his interest 
and service, and we as kindergartners owe 
much to him; 

Therefore: We the Los Angeles Kindergarten 
Club, deeply appreciating his hearty co-opera- 
tion, his constructive advice and assistance, 
feel a personal loss at his passimg on, and 
desire to extend our love and sympathy to his 
family in their bereavement. 

Resolved: That this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of our Los Angeles Kinder. 
garten Club, and that¢copies of the same be 
forwarded to the family and to our educational 
journals. . 

GERTRUDE DE GRAFFENREID, AGNES KNIGHT, 
ANNA IRENE JENKINS, Chairman; Ione Kirk, Cor- 
responding Secretary. 


Boarp oF Directors of the California Teachers Association comprises the following: Walter 
B. Crane*, President, Principal Metropolitan High School, Los Angeles; Roy Good, Vice- 
President, District Superintendent of Schools, Fort Bragg; Robert L. Bird, County Super- 
intendent of Schools, San Luis Obispo; H. G. Clement, City Superintendent of Schools, 
Redlands; E. I. Cook, 2676 Sixth Avenue, Sacramento; Clarence W. Edwards, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Fresno; J. M. Gwinn, City Superintendent of Schools, City Hall, 
San Francisco; David E. Martin, County Superintendent of Schools, City Hall, Oakland; 
Gladys E. Moorhead, Los Angeles City Teachers Club, 202 Trinity Auditorium Building, 


Los Angeles. 


* Deceased, Aug. 3, 1928 
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Walter Bergen Crane: Leader 


ALTER BERGEN CRANE, president 

of the California Teachers Association, 
assed away in San Francisco Friday, August 
ard. Mr. Crane came to San Francisco on the 
day preceding his passing to take up matters 
which were to be considered by the Board of 
Directors of the State Association. He was in 
a particularly happy frame of mind and out- 
lined the meeting for Saturday as he hoped it 
would be conducted. Sometime during Thurs- 
day night or early Friday morning he passed 
away in his sleep as the result of a heart attack. 


Mr. Crane was a native of Ohio and had just 
passed his forty-eighth birthday. As a young 
man he entered the teaching profession in his 
native state. After several terms there he came 
to California. He located immediately in Los 
Angeles and after a probationary period became 
m principal of one of the elementary schools of the 
city. Demonstrating his worth as an adminis- 
trator he was advanced to the principalship of 
the Metropolitan High School which cares for 
the part-time work of the city. 


In 1924 he was elected president of the South- 
ern Section of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion and at that time became so deeply inter- 
ested in the State Association work that he was 
soon selected as a director and from that time 
was most actively engaged in the work of fur- 
thering the interests of the boys and girls and 
the teachers of California. 


He was a man who never spared himself and 
exerted every ounce of energy in the promotion 
of a better manhood in his adopted state. He 
was a particularly clear thinker and after hav- 
ing once decided upon a course of action con- 
tinued until he had brought to pass the thing he 
desired. Mr. Crane will be greatly missed from 
the activities of our State Teachers Association. 


Besides his widow, Mrs. Florence Crane, he 
leaves to mourn his passing a little daughter, 
Betty, age ten and a half years; and an aged 
mother and brother who still reside in Ohio. 


Walter B. Crane was one of the originators 
of part-time education in California and worked 
zealously for the interest of the young men and 
young women who were impelled to seek em- 
ployment before they had completed their edu- 
cation. The Metropolitan High School of Los 
Angeles, of which he was principal, yearly en- 
tolled about 9,000 students and in this institution 
his guiding genius not only helped to inspire 


many of the youths of his city but also gave 
them determination to attempt better things. 

During the past year his school has been 
practically rebuilt and he and his faculty have 
worked under very trying conditions. He had 
expected to see his building fully completed by 
the first of this September. During the recon- 
struction period he had personally kept in touch 
with every bit of the work. He was particularly 
proud of the new structure and knew every nook 
and cranny of the building. 

As a citizen Mr. Crane was associated with 
the activities of Los Angeles and gave his 
assistance to every worthy cause. He was an 
active member of the Episcopal Church and 
interested in the brotherhood work of the de- 
nomination. He was also connected with sev- 
eral fraternities. During his term as principal 
he attended numerous courses and summer 
schools at the University of Southern California 
and held his master’s degree from that institu- 
tion. It may be truthfully said of him that the 
schools of California are better because of Walter 
B. Crane’s association with educational work in 
the state-—Roy W. CLoun. 
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O California educational struggle in the 
N last ten years has been without the mark 
oi this man’s hand in its success. 

No educational association, whether it be of 
teachers, principals, superintendents or citizens 
interested, has carried on without Mr. Crane’s 
contribution to its activities. 

Constructive educational fraternalism within 
the ranks of professional workers and among 
the great body of school people of our State 
was a most-to-be-desired end which Mr. Crane 
wished to see attained. 

Unity and unselfish forward-looking service 
to be sought through respect and appreciation 
of one another, through consideration of the 
welfare of the boy and girl, was his constant 
desire. 

Kindly by nature, thoughtful of friends and 
associates always, prodigious in his work, warm 
in his handclasp, unwavering in his loyalty, fair 
in his deliberations and decisions, sought-for 
his opinions, keen in his humor, gentle in his 
admonition, masculine in his manhood, state- 
wide in his school thinking, these tell you of the 
ways in which I remember an association with 
Mr. Crane which lasted without break, disagree- 
ment, or difference, through fifteen years of his 
service. 

Mr. Crane was identified with beginnings, 
with struggles, with periods and works of stress. 
As he helped our cause over the hard place he 
would immediately seek another field of service 
and aid it in its struggles. Perhaps Mr. Crane 
joins the unnumbered and finds place in the 
ranks of the best-remembered because his work 
was ready to come now, after the hard struggles, 
to our hands, so that we may carry it on better 
stimulated and more nobly actuated because of 
his association with us. 

Humbly we undertake to carry on his work. 
Having died in true service, he truly lives on.— 
VrerLinc Kersey, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles. 

ak %* OK 

E shall miss him! He was a friend to 

education—a friend to the teachers—and 
ever ready to give his strength and energy for 
the good of children. I give my tribute of 
esteem to so valiant a man, and grieve at our 
loss. He is in the land of perpetual service, 
where nothing but love will be his reward. We 
have lost, but Heaven has taken one of earth’s 
greatest gifts. 

Mr. Crane was a loyal and true exponent 
of all that was good for the educational system 
in California. Always with loving remembrance. 
—EvucENIA West Jones, Los Angeles. 


HE number of teacher friends who gath. 

ered at the memorial service of Mr. Waiter 
B. Crane in Los Angeles on the morning oj 
August 6th, attested the great esteem in which 
Mr. Crane was held. Great banks of flowers, 
mute tributes of regard as well as the spoken 
tributes of long time friends and coworkers were 
fitting memorials of a full life that had been 
quietly, effectively, and courageously spent in 
the services of the schools and of the teachers, 


Mr. Crane’s educational service to the state 
has been peculiarly helpful because his advent 
was at a time when such wisdom and restraint 
as he possessed were needed quite as much as 
the push of progress. School people generally 
recognized his unusual qualifications for watch- 
ing and waiting as well as for opportune attack 
in the many matters of teacher welfare and 
educational advancement that have occupied 
the attention of school administrators and legis- 
lators in the last ten years. His attitude of 
hopeful determination that refused to recognize 
the possibility of ultimate defeat ir. any worthy 
project, always gave encouragement and assur- 
ance to his coworkers. 


Mr. Crane lived nobly and wrought well. Only 
memories of his genial nature, his helpful ser- 
vice, and his great accomplishments for educa- 
tion ‘will abide, and this is well—Mkrs, Susan M. 
Dorsey, City Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles. 
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Amendment 26: Why it Should Pass 


Symposium 


HAT the people should never sur- 
le all possibility of choice in the 
personnel of the State Department of 
Education has been a first consideration 
of those school people who .are most sin- 
cerely interested in effective and harmoni- 
ous procedure in the state educational 
offices. 

The provisions of Amendment 26, by 
giving the people’s representatives, 
namely, the State Senate, a controlling 
influence in the selection of members of 
the State Board of Education, would pre- 
serve in effect the voice of the people. 

At the same time the expense and 
annoyance of a political campaign and 
election for either State Board of Educa- 
tion or State Superintendent of Schools 
(Director) are eliminated. 


Amendment 26 certainly offers pros- 
pect of a better way and promise of a 
more harmonious and capable adminis- 
tration of the schools of the state-——Mnrs. 
Susan M. Dorsey, Superintendent, Los 
Angeles City Schools. 

ee 


MENDMENT 26 should be adopted 
because its provisions are in line with 
the organization tried and tested suc- 
cessfully in other states having progres- 
sive educational systems. Duties are more 
clearly defined; responsibilities are more 
exactly. placed; checks are provided for 
safety under all conditions, but the ar- 
rangement minimizes opportunity for 
interference or friction; the arrangement 
is simpler and less cumbersome and 
should permit greater efficiency in the 
administration of the states’ educational 
system. 
The salary is left to the Legislature so 
that an officer whose services are satis- 
factory may not be lost to the state by 


having more adequate remuneration of- 
fered elsewhere. 

Furthermore, the office of superintend- 
ent of public instruction is merely “sus- 
pended” thereby giving an opportunity to 
prove the advantages of the amendment 
with the possibility of discontinuing the 
office of director of education should it 
seem desirable-—Betu E. Jonson, Presi- 
dent, San Diego Teachers Association 


* * * 


ALIFORNIA is a progressive state. She 

has shown this in many ways during recent 
years. However, there are some just criticisms 
relative to our developments in school organiza- 
tion. Undoubtedly the most outstanding is the 
situation in which we find ourselves at the State 
Department of Education. 

But instead of saying that we are unorganized 
or disorganized here we might very well say 
that we are doubly organized or too (two) 
much organized. 

We are offering to the voters of this state at 
the general election this fall an opportunity to 
correct this situation. We are asking them to 
vote favorably on Amendment 26. Every per- 
son interested in education in the State of Cali- 
fornia should study the situation as it now exists. 
Then make a careful study of Amendment 26 
in order that each one may be able to make a 
fair presentation of the subject whenever an 
opportunity may be found. 

Under present conditions we have a State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, elected 
by the people and responsible to the people. 
Certain duties for this office are enumerated in 
the Political Code. The administrator of this 
office is required to carry out the provisions of 
the law. We have also provided by law a State 
Board of Education, appointed by the Governor. 
This Board has certain duties, prescribed by 
law. It also has certain powers which it may 
assume or which by vote of its own body may 
delegate to itself. 

If the State Superintendent, elected by the 
people, and the State Board of Education, ap- 
pointed by the Governor, are in harmony and 
can agree on issues and policies, all may go 
well. However, it was our experience during the 
term of office of a recent Governor to find a 
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condition in which the State Superintendent 
and State Board of Education were not agreed 
as to what was best for the schools of this state. 
This condition worked a great hardship on the 
schools and unquestionably retarded the devel- 
opment of good school policies. 

In view of our past experience an effort will 
be made this fall to correct conditions that will 
allow a repetition of deadlock in our educational 
work. Instead of our double-headed system of 
school administration we shall have one person 
who is responsible to the people of the state 
through a representative State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Amendment 26 provides for the selection of a 
qualified administrator by a State Board of 
Education which is representative of the people 
throughout the state. It also provides that the 
office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
shall no longer exist, thereby delegating the 
duties of the State Superintendent of Schools to 
a State Director of Education who will be 
responsible to the people through a representa- 
tive State Board of Education. 

Vote and work for Amendment 26.—Rosert 
L. Birp, County Superintendent of Schools, San 
Luis Obispo. 


* * * 


VERY great profession advances by the 
KE activity and through the contributions of 
its ablest and most distinguished members. 
Education in California has taken “seven-league 
strides” under Superintendents Will C. Wood 
and William John Cooper. Can we risk a future 
directed by men less eminent? Yet few men of 


high professional ideals will hazard their 
careers within an organization where respon- 
sibility is not. fixed, as it cannot be with an 


elected Superintendent of Public Instruction 
technically responsible to an appointed State 
Board of Education. 

Amendment 26 would give the State Legis. 
lature power to suspend the elective office of 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
to create a Director of Education appointed by 
a State Board of Education. Safeguards are 
adopted against selection by special privilege, 

A ten-year term for each of the ten members 
of the State Board of Education prevents the 
appointment of the majority of members by 
any one Governor. Ratification by two-thirds 
of the Senate further tends to insure selection 
on a basis of merit rather than of political 
coloration. Finally, provision is made whereby 
the Legislature may discontinue the appointive 
office of State Director of Education with the 
automatic re-establishment of the elective office 
of State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The perfected organization within the De 
partment of Education means a completed link 
in the re-organized plan of state government 
initiated under Governor Young. The head of 
the Department of Education now meets each 
month as a member of the Governor’s Council. 
Definition of responsibility within our depart. 
ment means more effective representation as 
a branch of the state executive department. 

To adopt Amendment 26, then, is,—(1) to 
establish an effective single-headed administra. 
tion organization for the State Department of 
Education, capable of attracting the ablest men 
in the educational field to its directorship; (2) 
to insure effective safeguards against political 
domination of the organization, and (3) to build 
this department solidly into the structure of the 
California state government.—G.apys EveELyy 
MooruHeab, Los Angeles. 


C. T. A. Section OFFICERS 


Bay—President: Florence Tillman, 2037 Alameda Avenue, Alameda; Secretary: E. G. 
Gridley, 312 Federal Telegraph Building, Oakland. 


CENTRAL—President: J. F. Graham, Lemoore Union High School, Lemoore; Secretary: 


Louis P. Linn, Route F, Box 100, Fresno. 


CENTRAL Coast—President: Mrs. Catherine Gray Hooton, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Hollister; Secretary: T. S. MacQuiddy, District Superintendent of Schools, Wat- 


sonville. 


NorTHERN—President: R. W. Everett, 2740 Portola Way, Sacramento; Secretary: Mrs. 
Minnie M. Gray, County Superintendent of Schools, Yuba City. 


NorTHERN—President: A. O. Cooperrider, Principal High School, Arcata; Secretary: 


Mrs. Annie R. Babcock, Ukiah. 


SourHEerN—President: Frederick F. Martin, City Superintendent of Schools, Santa 
Monica; Secretary: F. L. Thurston, 732 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles. 


mee ————— 
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MENDMENT 26 should pass in Novem- 
ber and will pass if school people first in- 
form themselves and then inform others of its 
merits. It will give us a State Board of Educa- 
tion less subject to a complete change of per- 
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sonnel and consequent change of policy than 
our present State Board of Education is. 

It will centralize responsibility. It represents 
the best combined thought of professional and 
lay opinion.—H. G. CLEMENT, Superintendent of 
Schools, Redland. 


N. E. A. Summer Meeting: Minneapolis 


Herewith are given brief statements, by some representative California school people, 
concerning the recent N. E. A. convention at Minneapolis.—Editor. 


NDER the leadership of State Director A. R. 

Clifton, city superintendent of schools, Mon- 
rovia, 114 California teachers made a journey by 
special train from the Golden State back to 
Minnesota, State of the Laughing Waters, to 
attend the sessions of the National Education 
Association Delegate Assembly. 


The start was made from Los Angeles on 
Wednesday evening, June 27. The next morning 
the delegation from the Bay Section started from 
San Francisco and the two parties united at 
Davis, where a special train of 8 sleeping cars, 
club car, dining car, and the observation car 
made up a special train of 11 coaches which 
belonged to the California delegation to 
Minneapolis. 

On board the train the California songs were 
practiced under the leadership of. H, J. Hanna 
of the Los Angeles City school department. 
Flora N. Cohn of the Los Angeles City schools 
assisted Mr. Hanna as pianist. Every evening 
the observation car -was crowded with singers 
and story tellers. 

The trip was made by way of the Southern 
Pacific to Portland and by the Northern Pacific 
from Portland to Minneapolis. In passing it is 
due Mr. C. S. Young of the Southern Pacific and 
Mr. Herbert E. Petersen of the Northern Pacific 
who made the arrangements, to state that noth- 
ing was spared by the transportation companies 
to make the journey one of the pleasantest ever 
experienced by any body of travelers. 

Mr, A. C. Stickley of the Northern Pacific 
accompanied the teachers from San Francisco to 
Minneapolis and was assiduous in his efforts to 
make things as pleasant as possible. To him 
considerable credit also is due for the pleasure 
of the journey. 

The way led past the beautiful Columbia River 
which was followed for several hundred miles; 
then into the Bad Lands of North Dakota. A 
stop was made at Livingston, Montana. The 
citizens of that thriving community took the 
entire party in automobiles for miles along the 
Yellowstone River up towards the gateway of 
the Yellowstone Park. Only a lack of time pre- 
vented these hospitable people from taking their 
guests clear to Yellowstone. 

After seeing this fine section of Montana the 
journey was resumed. On Sunday morning those 
who would brave the rain and were willing to 
leave their comfortable berths by 5:00 o'clock, 
saw a genuine Blackfoot Indian dance at 
Mandan. The novelty of the festivity was greatly 


enhanced by the fact that: one of the Los Angeles 
Kindergarten delegates took part in the dance, 


much to the pleasure of her traveling com- 
panions. 


INNEAPOLIS was reached early Sunday 

evening. The hotel accommodations were 
found to be convenient and sufficient for all. By 
the time of the first meeting at 8:00 o’clock 
Sunday evening, practically all of the Califor- 
nians were present to enjoy the musical pro- 
gram. On Sunday night one of the heaviest 
storms ever experienced by any Californian was 
enjoyed. Torrents of rain broke the impending 
heat spell. Showers which prevailed practically 


every night kept Minneapolis cool and com- 
fortable. 


At the meeting on Monday afternoon Mr. A. R. 
Clifton, who had served so well during the past 
year, was selected as California’s candidate for 
state directorship. Miss Anna G. Fraser of Oak- 
land was nominated as California’s candidate 
for the vice-presidency of the Association and 
at the election on Thursday received the highest 
vote for the office. 


The delegation pledged itself towards the presi- 
dency of Dr. Uel W. Lamkin, President of the 
State Teachers College at Marysville, Missouri, 
and authorized Mrs. Eugenia West Jones to act 
for California in seconding Dr. Lamkin’s nomi- 
nation. 

The delegation also instructed the State Direc- 
tor to vote for Atlanta, Georgia, for the 1929 
session of the Delegate Assembly. (Dr. Lamkin 
was unanimously elected president and Atlanta 
was the choice of the Directors for the 1929 
meeting.) 

The state breakfast in the Radisson Hotel was 
attended by 236 Californians and former Cali- 
fornians. Mr. Clifton presided with poise and 
dignity and called upon Miss Cornelia S. Adair, 
president of the Association, who was the guest 
of honor. The following also responded: Dr. 
A. E. Winship of Boston, A. C. Alderman of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education; John K. Norton, 
director of research, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington; Jay Nash, professor of 
physical education, New York City; Dr. Joseph 
M. Gwinn, San Francisco, and Dr. Harry B. 
Wilson, director of National Red Cross activities, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Clifton also introduced the presidents of 
the different Sections of the California Teachers 
Association,—R. W. Everett of Sacramento, J. F. 
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Grahum of Lemoore, Florence Tillman, Oakland, 
F. F. Martin, Santa Monica, and George B. Albee 
and Ferry O. Cole who represented the Northern 
and Central Coast counties Sections at the con- 
vention. 

The outstanding addresses of the Delegate 
Assembly were those of Senator Simeon E. Fess, 
United States Senator from Ohio; Mary Mc- 
Skimmon, past president of the organization, and 
James C. Yen who is one of the greatest edu- 
ecators in the world today. Mr. Yen, a Yale 
graduate who did Y. M. C. A. work in the 
trenches of Europe during the late War, is now 
in charge of mass education in China. The 
work that he has accomplished in the past few 
years is s¢ marvelous as to almost baffle 
description. 


T is impossible because of space to describe the 

addresses and section meetings. California 
was liberally represented everywhere and had 
the largest delegation of any state of the Union. 
When the state songs were sung California -re- 
ceived the applause and praise which was 
deserved because of the selections rendered. 
While Mr. Hanna led the singing, the last num- 
ber of the state program “Hail California”, hymn 
of the University of California, was led by Principal 
Will W. Green of the Oakland City school depart- 
ment, and which literally brought the entire 
delegation to their feet. 

California’s headquarters at the Radisson 
Hotel were under the direction and supervision 
of Mr. and Mrs. Burton O. Greening of Los 
Angeles. Mrs. Greening made a most excellent 
hostess. 

While all of the local book companies were 
represented by their eastern officials, Will Culp 
of the Harr Wagner Publishing Company, Mr. 
and Mrs. Clyde Jones of the World Book Com- 
pany, and H. E. Black of the Iroquois Publishing 
Company were present. Arthur S. Pope, county 
superintendent of schools of Santa Barbara 
County, had an exhibit of his Print-a-Primer 
which attracted considerable attention. The 
Laidlaw brothers of Laidlaw Publishing Com- 
pany were also numbered among those present. 

The convention came to a close Friday after- 
noon. The delegates were free to take in all of 
the points of interest in and about Minneapolis. 
The day was one of the hottest which the Cali- 
fornians had ever experienced. 


Y own journey home began at 11:45 Friday 

evening by way of the Canadian Pacific. 
During the night a heavy rain brought about a 
cooling of the atmospheric conditions which was 
exceedingly pleasant. The trip up through the 
Dakotas was uneventful but pleasant because of 
the green countryside all about. 

As Canada was reached, the great mountain 
sections brought vistas which had long been 
familiar because of the advertisements which 
the railroad companies send out to travelers. 
The realization was far greater than one would 
expect, as the towering mountains with their 
peaks of snow are mighty and grand. 

The rivers and lakes all along the Canadian 
Pacific made the trip one which will long .be 
remembered, Banff and Lake Louise are so well 
known now to the traveling public that it is not 
necessary for a detailed description of them. It 


is sufficient to say that they are all and then 
more than their descriptions usually picture. 


The journey from Banff to Vancouver was also 
replete with beautiful scenery. The boat trip 
from Vancouver to Seattle by way of Victoria, 
is not only restful but wonderfully beautiful. 
Victoria, the capitol of British Columbia, is a 
typical English city. Its House of Parliament 
is well worth a visit from any one. - 


The journey from Seattle to Portland was 
made by way of the Great Northern Railroad. 
It leads through a section of country that is 
fine in every respect. A stop was made at Aber- 
deen, Washington, for a day. While there the 
wonderful Lake Quinault section was visited. 
This is one of the most picturesque parts of 
western Washington. 


I traveled south over the Southern Pacific 
from Portland. When California was reached a 
sense of coming home was experienced which 
made the whole journey worthwhile. Though 
I have seen many wonderful things in Min- 
nesota and on the way to that wonderful city 
and many more marvelous things on the journey 
up through Canada, I realize the little nursery 
rhyme is true which runs,—‘“East, West, Home 
is Best.”—Roy W. Cloud. 


The following are among those present from 
California: 





Bay Section 


Helen Sweet 
Mabelle Wilson 
Margaret Pardee 
Egbert Polley 

Mrs. Egbert Polley 
W. W. Green 
Helen Craft 

Selina Floyd 
Edith Hirsch 

J. R. Prosser 

Mrs. J. R. Prosser 
Lucile Smith 

Mary Banning 
Sabin W. Rich 

Ina Wattenburger 
Kathleen Munday 
George E. Mortensen 
Irene C. Ball 

F. R. Cauch 

Mrs. F. R. Cauch 


Florence Tillman 

E. G. Gridley 
Margaret Croak 
Elmer L. Cave 
Robert J. White 

Mrs. Grace T. Pearce 
Lella Cameron 

W. T. Van Voris 
Bertha R. Seely 

Ada V. Withrew 
Mrs. Lulu Moorehead 
E. P. Halley 

Mrs. E. P. Halley 
Estelle Unger 

Hattie G. Hinkson 
Alice Bailey 

A. L. Barker 

A. H. Chamberlain 
Roy W. Cloud 

J. M. Gwinn 


Charles A. Colemore 

Mrs. Charles A. Cole- 
more 

Sallie Estes 

Gertrude Cross 

Mrs. Emma L,. Dacre 

Anna Fiske 

Nell Kelly 

Anna Onyon 

Mrs. Frances Rauer 

Mrs. Ethel Ruff 

Marian D. Eisner 

Sophia Peterson 

Emily Smith 

Gertrude Cross 

Susie Ward 

Mrs. Alice Norton 


Mrs. Freda Benz 

Cc. J. Benz 

Ruby Lamb 

John W. Edgemond 
Victorine Hartley 
Mrs. Juanita L. Gerlach 
Laurance M. Pease 
John R. Williams 

R. R. Huffman 

Miss R. J. Taber 
William H. McMasters 
Laurel A. Olson 
Emma G. Siemon 
Ernest E. Wellemeyer 
c. D. Jones 

Mrs. C. D. Jones 

W. E. Culp 


Walter J. Clark 
North Coast Section 


George B. Albee 


' Mrs. George B. Albee 
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Northern 


George Berry 
Ralph W. Everett 
Mrs. K. F. Everett 
Laura P. Everett 
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Section 


J. D. Sweeney 

Mrs. Hugh Bradford 
(State Bd. of Educa- 
tion) 


Leslie W. Hayes 


Central Coast Section 


Perry O. Cole 


Mrs. Perry O. Cole 


Central Section 


J. F. Graham 
Mrs. J. F. Graham 
Louis P, Linn 


Southern 
A. R. Clifton 
F. L. Thurston 
A. W. Armitage 
George C. Sherwood 
Wilbert H. Booney 
J. William Gastrich 
Vivian Raybold 
H. Bert Glover 
Jessie V. Farr 
Frederick F. Martin 
Albert F. Vandegrift 
H. O. Dyck 
Elizabeth Hamlin 
Helen Clarke 
Elvera Clarke 
Mrs. Eugenia West 
Jones 
Raymond R.Hutchings 
Mrs. Raymond R. 
Hutchings 
Arthur F. Corey 
Mrs. Cora Rutherford 
Langdon Scott 
Christine Jacobsen 
Martha Anna Clark 
Flora Cohn 
Edyth Thomas 
Marion Sherman 
Williams 
Maud J. Osborn 
Florence Hayden 
Augusta Jennings 
Mrs. Fern Willis 
Carrie A. Hayden 
Elvira Braaten 
Alexander J. Mueller 
Marie Donalds 
John A. Sexson 
John A, Anderson 
Myra Shriver 
Helen Smith 
Louise Hull 
John E. Alman 
F. C. Weber 
Cc. E. Hendrickson 
Monette O. Todd 
Albert M. Shaw 
Bertha Oliver 
Inez P. Bone 
Elsie L. Bosworth 
Clara M. Brown 
William F. Barnum 
Ella P. Bartz 
Ellen K. Barnhill 
Jeannette E. Brown 
Marian EB. Davis 
Margaret Heuer 
Mrs. Gertrude Leland 
Amalia Kleinschmidt 


Mrs. Louis P. Linn 
Alice Brown 
D. Walter Christensen 


Section 

Blanche Hopkins 

Samuel J. Houston 

Nancy G. Milligan 

Clara D. Musch 

Lenora L. Marsh 

Elizabeth McKay 
Moore 

A. J. MacElroy 

Ruth Price 

Mrs. Margaret M. 
Struble 

Harriet Switzer 

Jeannette Schall 

Lendon L. Scott 

Evelyn Saunderson 

Caroline E. Shotwell 

Franklin C. Webber 

Mrs. Franklin C. 
Webber 

H. J. Hanna 

Irving Passmore 

A. J. Houston 

Jehiel S. Davis 

Mrs, Jehiel S. Davis 

N. J. Brubaker 

Mrs. N. J. Brubaker 

George E. Springer 

Mrs. Louise Vaughn 

W. W. Tritt 

Mrs. W. W. Tritt 

Bert W. Reed 

Mrs. Bert W. Reed 

Miss Nora Sterry 

George Garton 

Charles E. Reuter 

H. E. Black 

Mrs. Ellen N. Foote 

W. R. Fouts 

E. Lester Fox 

Burton O. Greening 

Mrs. Burton O. Green- 
ing 

Lillian Graves 

Gertrude B. Hammond 

Earl W. Hitt 

Mrs. Earl W. Hitt 

Verna L. Hale 

Louise Elizabeth Hall 

Ethel M. Roseland 

Velma Roseland 

Florence J. Riggs 

Charlotte Reed 

Catherine Ray 

Esther May Rackliffe 

Leona H. Smith 

May E. Snow 

Ivie G. Waterbury 

Arthur E. Whiteside 

Alice Van Buren 


Maud Lane 
Ethel A. Leafgreen 
Harriet Liles 


John E. Wright 
A. F. Corey 
Maurietta M. Crawford 
W. C. Hyatt, Seattle 
* e * 

CONVENTION as large as the N. E. A. must 

have some central theme to unify it, and 
give it direction. This year’s convention quali- 
fied in this regard. The dean of American edu- 
cation, Dr. A. E. Winship, pointed out, during 
the closing session, that this was a most unusual 
convention. He called it “miraculous”, “because”, 
he said, “I have not heard the word ‘psychology’, 
or ‘coordination’, or ‘I. Q.’.” 

The point was well taken. The theme of this 
meeting was Citizenship, citizenship in its broad- 
est sense. The presence of Dr. A. O. Thomas, of 
the World Federation of Educational Associa- 
tions, gave point to the fact that good citizen- 
ship like charity, should begin at home, but 
should not stay there. 

If we, the teachers, are to train young America 
to be patriotic we must not only impress upon 
it the greatness of our own country, but also 
the virtues and accomplishments of the other 
nations. Thus national prejudice and jealousy 
will disappear, and with them the chief cause 
and excuse for War. 

The most inspiring speech of the convention 
was that of the Chinese Educator, Dr. J. C. Yen. 
He told us of the great work being carried on 
in his country to remove the curse of illiteracy. 
When this is accomplished, China may hope to 
have a republic in fact as well as in name.— 
R. W. Everett, President Northern Section, 
Cui Re ee 


NE of the important topics presented was 

Good Citizenship. The opportunity for the 
development of a true patriotic citizen is ever 
present with the teacher. 

The system of free public schools has been 
developed in the United States as in no other 
country in the world. The growth of this great 
nation is due largely to the national ideals 
taught in her schools. 

The foundation for an enlightened citizenship 
is education. With the teachers of America lies 
the responsibility to make better schools for 
her future citizens. 

Chloe Baldridge, director of rural education 
in Nebraska, said, “As long as the teachers have 
instilled and are instilling in the minds and 
hearts of the children. of our nation the great 
American ideals, ideals of good citizenship, 
noble character, the dignity of labor, and the 
developing of character through play, we can 
feel secure in the future of our country.” 

The American Public School is the one insti- 
tution which can keep this nation on the path of 
progress and insure her safety. The ideals of 
future Americans now exist in the minds and 
hearts of the teachers. These ideals must be 
transmitted to the boys and girls. 

The personality of the teacher is a vital factor 
in producing the proper conditions under which 
noble characters develop. 

To produce good citizens with high ideals, we 
must have education which trains a strong 
physique, leads to unselfish service, and develops 
a character, strong, steadfast, and beautiful.— 
Perry O. Cole, Principal Court School, San Luis 
Obispo. 
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ELEGATES who attended the Minne- 

apolis Convention this summer experi- 
enced an enjoyment of charming hospitality, 
inspiration to culture, and a desire to emulate 
outstanding educational achievement. 


In addition, the meeting at Minneapolis sent 
home twelve thousand “organization-minded” 
participants. 


This year, perhaps more than ever before, the 
members of the N. E. A. attained a better under- 
standing of what the strength and influence of 
our national organization really is. This better 
understanding has come about through the con- 
sideration of the Claxton Plan, which, had it 
passed, would have reduced the numbers of 
delegates from the various states. 


The N. E. A. membership realizes that leader- 
ship comes first—then participation in carrying 
out the ideals and plans of the great organiza- 
tion. The greater the number who experience 
the inspiration and stimulation to achievement 
that the summer meeting gives its participants, 
the stronger the supporters and support in each 
state. 

California, with the largest membership of 
any state in the N. E. A., the largest number of 
life members, and the largest number of dele- 
gates each year, is an outstanding example of 
this. 

The extensive and intensive participation of 
our State is one of the most important con- 
tributing factors to California’s enviable attain- 
ment as “the most sensitive of all states in the 
Union to education”, as was said this summer 
by one of America’s foremost educators. 

May the privilege of being a delegate be the 
experience of more, not fewer teachers. — 
FLORENCE TILLMAN, President Bay Section C. T. 
A., Oakland. 


IXTY-SIXTH annual meeting of the Na- 
S tionat Education Association was held in 
the new and beautiful Municipal Auditorium of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, July 1-6, 1928. I would 
like to say much concerning the practicability, 
the capacity, the acoustics, etc., of this won- 
derful auditorium, but space will not permit. 
Suffice it to say that it is one of the very best to 
be found in United States. 
Minneapolis looked after her visitors most 
royally. Hospitality committees were ever pres- 
ent, and the convenience and comfort of each 


and every member was the watch word of the 
whole convention, 


The Convention was opened and presided 
over by Miss Cornelia S. Adair, President of 
the National Education Association. Miss Adair 
is a class room teacher in Richmond, Virginia. 
The President being a class room teacher, the 
whole session naturally should have gathered 
the spirit of this group of educators, which it 
did. Many excellent addresses were given by 
class roor teachers. 


The National Education Association is devel- 
oping into a tremendously big organization. 
Each year sees many thousands of new names 
added to the State lists. Its influence is being 
felt extensively throughout the Nation. This 
is evidenced by the many departments within 
the Association. There are seventeen depart- 
ments and fourteen allied organizations. Each 
division has its special work to perform, and 
most excellent results are being obtained from 
this co-operative method. 


California tops the list in number of member- 
ships, and many of our members are most active 
in N. E. A. work. I should like to enumerate 
many of the names of our outstanding members 
and their work deserves honorable mention— 
again space will not permit. The California dele- 
gation was among the largest of all the states 
in attendance at the N. E. A. The special train 
from California to Minneapolis carried about 
140 California educational people. It was a 
most splendid trip and afforded excellent oppor- 
tunity for people from. all parts of the State to 
become better acquainted, and to join hands in 
our common and every day problems within the 
public schools. 


Several of our California people presided over 
and participated in the many departmental meet- 
ings of the National Education Association. 
This recognition was fully appreciated by the 
strong responses made to these programs. 

Dr. Uel W. Lamkin, President of the State 
Teachers’ College at Maryville, Missouri, was 
unanimously elected for the Presidency of the 
National Education Association 1928-1929. 
There was no opposing candidate. 


The Board of Directors selected Atlanta, 
Georgia, as the Convention City of the N. E. A. 
for July 1929.—Freperick F. Martin, President, 
Southern Section, C. T. A., Santa Monica. 


The California School Superintendents will assemble in annual convention at Del Monte, 
October 1-5. The Board of Directors of the California Teachers Association, and the California 
State Board of Education will also hold meetings at that time and place. - 
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ROBABLY there is no country in the 

\| world where the child and his needs 

have been made the objects of inten- 

sive study as they have in the United 

States. No stronger appeal can be 

>| made to the interest and sympathy 

of the average American than the appeal of the 

child’s happiness and welfare. The American 

parent will make almost any sacrifice for his 

children. As a people we seem to have recog- 

nized that here lies our greatest national asset. 

The destiny of America depends upon the op- 

portunities which we of the passing generation 
provide for the next. 

Thus it has come about that all the aids 
which science and technical skill can lend 
have been brought to the task of equipping 
the schools of America with the best-adapted 
means for serving the physical and intellectual 
needs of the child. From the architecture and 
construction of school buildings to the quality 
of the crayon with which the youngster writes 
on the blackboard—every detail of plan and 
material has been made the subject of the 
most careful consideration and test. 

The business of school supply and equipment 
has become far more than a commercial en- 
terprise—it has become a field of constant 
research, of laboratory experiment, of ceaseless 
effort to improve. The National School Supply 
Association, an organization of those engaged 
in the production of school equipment of every 
sort, has been a foremost factor in promoting 
the spirit of scientific inquiry and constructive 
endeavor. Its usefulness in the educational field 
is threefold in scope—to its members, to school 
administrators and teachers, and to the school 
public and children. 

There was a time when in any program of 
educational objectives you would have looked 
in vain for the word “health”. Today, by 
agreement of the leading educators of the 
country, health leads the list of aims to which 
educational effort should be directed. It is 
commonly admitted that the fundamental work 
of the schools must be to conserve and en- 
hance the physical fitness of the child as the 
basis of all other development. 

The new and wholly-sound emphasis upon 
this aim enters in large measure into the 
programs of those concerns which engage in 
the making of school supplies and equipment. 


News 


Welfare of America’s Children 


T. W. Vinson 
Executive Secretary National School Supply Association 


There is scarcely a point at which it does not 
touch their work. Ventilation, heating, light- 
ing, water, heights of desks, design of seats— 
these are among the things in which it is 
obviously an important factor. To all of them 
much attention has been given, and the most 
expert men in the several fields of inquiry 
and knowledge are employed to keep the pro- 
duction of equipment abreast of the need and 
of the latest discoveries of science. 


It would be amazing to the average school 
trustee, who has an idea the local carpenter 
can build desks and seats and other equipment 
just as good as the specialized supply concern 
can make them, and that money can be saved 
by buying these “amateur” products at a lower 
price, to see the thoroughness with which 
every new form of construction is tested in 
the research department of the modern plant 
before it is put on the market. 


PECIAL testing machinery has been de- 
S vised, for example, to twist and pull and 
ram and bang the new desk, the new seat, 
or whatever it may be, in order to discover its 
possible weak points. A matter of seemingly 
minor concérn to the inexperienced, for in- 
stance, is that of seat hinges. Yet teachers 
will tell you of discipline destroyed, morale 
lowered, by the mere fact that broken hinges 
have put necessary seats out of commission 
and required the doubling up of pupils and a 
crowded, inconvenient seating. The educational 
value of hours of work is lost or heavily dis- 
counted by so trifling a defect as this. 

Repair is possible, of course, and eventually 
will be made; but anybody familiar with the 
slow motion of some school authorities knows 
that eventually may mean weeks, perhaps a 
whole semester. We know of one school supply 
concern, and it is typical of others, where the 
seat hinges are tested by a machine which 
raises and slams down the seat some 28,000 
times. If the hinges stand that they are likely 
to stand almost any strain the average husky 
boy can put them to. 

But, of course, the seat problem is much 
more complex than the mere matter of hinges. 
How should a seat be shaped so as to serve 
comfort, convenience and health? How high 
should it be from the ground? What sort of 
back should it have? We used to guess at 
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these things and theorize about them without 
any certain basis for theories. Today they 
are made the subject for the most painstaking 
inquiry and gathering of data. 


Scientific Technique Used 


For example, the research department of 
a certain school supply manufacturing concern 
devised a scientifically conceived apparatus 
for measuring the child in relation to his 
seated needs. Some 20 or more measurements 
are made, and automatically recorded by the 
machine. Many thousand pupils have been 
measured thus in several different cities in 
order to get a typical representation in all 
grades, and in all types of schools. 

The end of the process is not reached in 
an “average” seat for a purely hypothetical 
“average” child. The data are considered 
first from the standpoints of anatomy, physi- 
ology and hygiene. One of the discoveries 
made is that the harmful seat is the seat that 
is too high, not the seat that is lower than 
need be. A seat may be low without ill-effect— 
if it is not too low for comfort. As soon as it 
becomes high enough to bring pressure on the 
area just behind the knees it is higher than is 
best for physical welfare. 


ET us take another illustration in a dif- 
7. ferent field. Here is a case where a school 
supply concern was directly responsible for 
evolving’ and applying a program of art edu- 
cation which has been accepted widely as 
thoroughly sound and worth-while by educa- 
tors. This it did at a time when, as a result 
of the lack of any definite program, and clearly 
seen objective, art was being thrown out of 
the schools on the assumption that it was a 
useless fad, a meaningless frill for which the 
taxpayers had to foot the bills. Every art 
teacher had her own hobby, which she pushed 
as long as she was in charge of the work. 
When she went some other came with a new 
hobby. ‘There was no continuity, and nobody 
was really getting anywhere. Hard - headed 
trustees were disgusted; superintendents of 
schools distracted. 

Then this concern, through its research 
department, after discovering where the 
trouble lay, set out to remedy it. With the 
cooperation of the University of Pennsylvania 
it worked out a plan for a commission of 
competent persons in the realm of art who 
should study the problem and devise a pro- 
gram for general application to the teaching 
of art in the public schools. The purpose of 
this program was not to make artists, but to 


show how the ideals of art could be applied 
to life—to the making of dresses, the furnish- 
ing of homes and similar everyday interests. 

The proposal was submitted by question- 
naire to 5,000 art teachers and directors. It 
brought a practically unamimous response of 
approval. And, today, art is going back into 
many schools, from which it had been banished 
—going back with the approval of educators 
and taxpayers, because it now means a genu- 
ine enrichment of life and of the capacity for 
experience. What is more, the whole supply 
business benefits by the efforts of this firm, 
and there is a fine competition to excel in 
providing equipment for a definite and ap- 
proved program. 

It must not be thought that because our 
illustrations have been drawn from the fields 
of seat construction and art that these are 
peculiar as examples of applied science in 
school supplies. On the contrary there is no 
field in which the research method and the 
scientific test are not used. 


Extremely Valuable Aids 


Only lack of space prevents the reciting of 
many instances in which contributions of in- 
estimable value have been made to the prog- 
ress of education by the results of experiment 
in the making of laboratory furniture, scien- 
tific apparatus, domestic science equipment, 
manual training equipment, blackboards and 
accessories, playground equipment, kinder- 
garten furniture and supplies, maps, globes and 
charts, and, of course, sanitary water appa- 
ratus, heating systems and ventilation. 

In addition to the private research depart- 
ments, directed often by expert technicians 
who have had educational experience, the 
National School Supply Association has or- 
ganized its own department of research for 
the service of its members and the public. 

It is employing the ablest experts available 
in the study of problems of common interest. 
Its first report on methods of scientific pur- 
chase of supplies should prove of great worth 
to schoo] administrators everywhere. 


To All C. T. A. Members:—lIf you will 
write one letter to advertisers in this 
magazine, in whose products you are 
interested, this will be a real service to 
your Association, the California Teach- 
ers Association.—Roy W. Cloud. 
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Teacher Tenure in California 
WILLIAM G. CARR 


Division of Research, California Teachers Association 


HE time appears opportune for a 
careful and unbiased review of the 
entire tenure situation in California. 
In this preliminary study there is 
presented: 
¢ (1) A statement of the fundamental 
theory of teacher tenure, 
(2) A short catechism on the essentials of 
the present California tenure law, 
(3) A digest of tenure laws in operation in 
other states, 
(4) A history of tenure legislation in Cali- 
fornia, 
(5) A summary of important tenure decisions 
by the California courts, and 
(6) A selected bibliography on teacher tenure. 


1. Fundamental Theory of Teacher 
Tenure. 


1, What is teacher tenure? 

Tenure, as applied to the teaching profession, 
has two meanings: (a) length of time during 
which a given teacher retains a given position, 
and (b) the legal status of the teacher in hold- 
ing the position. The second definition is used 
throughout this article. 

2. What are the common types of tenure? 

Common types of tenure are: annual tenure, 


long-term tenure, indefinite tenure, and per- 
manent tenure. 


3. What is an annual tenure? 

Under annual tenure each teacher is auto- 
matically discharged at the end of each year 
and must re-apply for the position if he wishes 
to remain. 

4. What is long-term tenure? 

Long-term tenure is like annual tenure except 
that re-employment must be sought less fre- 
quently,—perhaps every two, three, or four 
years, 

5. What is indefinite tenure? 

Under indefinite tenure each teacher is em- 
ployed as long as his efficiency and his value to 
the schools remains unimpaired. Yearly applica- 
tions are not necessary, the presumption being 
that the position will be open to the teacher 
indefinitely so long as there is no decrease in 
the effectiveness of the work. 

6. What is permanent tenure? 

Under permanent tenure teachers are given 

a legal right to their positions and may be dis- 


charged only upon trial and upon specific accusa- 

tions. 

7. Are tenure laws enacted for the benefit of 
teachers? 

Tenure laws are enacted, in part, to make 
teaching a more attractive profession and in the 
interest of justice for the teacher. 

However, schools do not exist for the 
sake of teachers and benefit to teachers 
is a secondary consideration in tenure 
legislation. 


8. Upon what basis, then, ought tenure laws to 
be judged? 
Tenure laws ought to be evaluated in 
terms of the contribution they make to 
the welfare of the children in the schools. 


2. The California Tenure Law. 


1. Does California have a teacher tenure law? 

Yes. See Political Code, Section 1609, second 
and third; or School Law of California, 1927 
edition, pages 104 to 106. 


2. What is a permanent employee? 

Any person who has been successfully em- 
ployed by a school district for two or three 
complete consecutive years in positions requir- 
ing certification qualifications, and who shall 
have been re-appointed for the third or fourth 
time. (depending upon the probationary period 
fixed by the board) provided said re-appoint- 
ment was made subsequent to the Ist day of 
August, 1927. 


3. May principals and supervisors be classified 
as permanent? 

Yes; but these officials hold tenure only as 
classroom teachers. 


4. May city superintendents of schools be 
classified as permanent? 

Probably not. The term of city superintend- 
ents of schools is elsewhere defined by law as 
four years. (Political Code, Section 1793.) 

5. May janitors and engineers employed by a 
school district be classified as permanent? 

No. The law applies only to persons engaged 
in work which requires certification qualifica- 
tions. 

6. What is a substitute employee? 

Any person employed (in positions requiring 

certification qualifications) from day to day for 
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less than one school year to fill positions of 

regularly employed persons absent from service. 

7. What is a probationary employee? 

Any person employed in a position requiring 
certification qualifications who is not classified 
as permanent or substitute. Probationary em- 
ployees are always in either the first, second, or 
third year of service in the same district. 

9. How long is the probationary period? 

Either two or three years, according to the 
rules of the board of school trustees. 

10. Who is required to make the classification 
into permanent, substitute, and proba- 
tionary? 

The board of school trustees. 

11. When, and for what cause, may substitute 
employees be dismissed? 

At any time and at the pleasure of the board 
of school trustees. 

12. When, and for what cause, may probationary 
employees be dismissed? 

There are two methods: 

(a) At any time during the school year a 
probationary employee may be discharged for 
immoral conduct, unprofessional conduct, in- 
competence, evident unfitness for service, per- 
sistent violation of or refusal to obey the school 
laws of California, or reasonable rules prescribed 
for the government of the public schools. 

(b) On or before June 10 the board of school 
trustees may notify any probationary teacher 
that his services will not be required for the 
ensuing school year. 

13. When, and for what cause, may permanent 
employees be dismissed? 

There are three methods: 

(a) At the end of any school year any perma- 
nent teacher giving instruction in a special sub- 
ject which is to be discontinued may be dismissed 


*3. Table: Digest of Tenure Laws 


State 
State-wide 


District OF COLUMBIA 
ILLINOIS. 


MINNESOTAA......... 
MonTANA 


Where Law applies 


by the board of school trustees. A letter of 
honorable dismissal must be given and if the 
special subject is re-instated within one year, 
the dismissed employee must be given the 
preference for re-employment. 

(b) A permanent employee may be dismissed 
at the close of any school year if such dismissal 
is made necessary by a decrease in number of 
pupils attending the district. When this situa- 
tion arises, the employee dismissed must be the 
last person engaged in the type of work dis- 
continued. 

(c) A permanent teacher may be dismissed 
after fair and impartial hearing on charges men- 
tioned in (a) of question 12, above. The hearing 
is held before the employing board. 


14. How must the hearing for dismissal of 
permanent employees be conducted? 

Ten days notice must be given; hearing must 
be under reasonable rules; employee may call 
witnesses and counsel; trial must be concluded 
within ten days; employee retains all rights and 
remedies in a court of competent jurisdiction 
on questions of law and fact. 


3. Digest of Tenure Laws in Operation 
in Other States. 


This Table* is based on Research Bulletin, 
vol. II, No. 5 and the 1927 Report of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred on the Problem of 
Tenure of the National Educational Association. 


4. A Brief History of Tenure Legislation. 


California was not the first state to adopt a 
teachers tenure law. As early as 1910 an un- 
qualified state-wide law was enacted by the 
legislature of New Jersey. Massachusetts fol- 
lowed (Boston excepted) in 1914, and New York 
in 1917. 


Length of 
Probationary 


Period 
2 to 3 years 
3 years 
1 year 
3 years 
5 years 
3 years 
2 years 
3 years 
3 years 
2 years 
3 years 
1 to 3 years 
2 years 
4 years 


Year enacted 
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News 23 


Primitive tenure regulations existed in Cali- 
fornia prior to the law of 1921. In a review of 
the work of John Swett, Superintendent C. S. 
Hubbard writes! as follows: 

“In 1869, when Swett was principal of the Den- 
man Grammar School in San Francisco, he got the 
board of education to agree to elect teachers ‘during 
good behavior’, instead of for one year, so that 
they might feel some reasonable security in their 
positions as long as their teaching was satisfactory. 
This action of the board, secured by legislation a 
few years later, is the first tenure-law on record in 
California.” 


A law of state-wide application was secured 
in 1921 when Assemblyman Eksward of San 
Mateo County introduced a tenure bill which 
was passed after some amendments. This was, 
in substance, the same as the present law 
(described in section 2, above) with two im- 
portant exceptions. The 1921 law did not apply 
to principals in any way nor was any tenure 
given to teachers in districts employing less 
than eight teachers. , 

These restrictive provisions of the 1921 law 
brought forth much criticism. No action was 
taken at the next (1923) legislature but in 1925 
the legislative committee of the California 
Teachers Association decided that it must 
“either permit tenure to be killed or it must 
amend the law so that it would be constitu- 
tional.”2, Assemblyman Eksward again intro- 
duced a tenure bill of. state-wide application. 
Although the bill passed the Senate and the 
Assembly 60-14, ,it was vetoed by Governor 
Richardson. : 

The Governor’s action aroused much opposi- 
tion. especially from the rural teachers who 
regarded the 1921 law as discriminatory. The 
Inyo County Institute, for example, by resolu- 
tion urged the California Teachers Association 
to carry the tenure proposal directly to the 
people of the state by an initiative measure. 
This advice was not followed but a new tenure 
bill supported by the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation was introduced in the 1927 legislature, 
passed, signed, and became law in its present 
form. 


5. Summary of Important California 
Tenure Cases.’ 
1, Alexander v. Manton Joint Union School 
District. Pacific Reporter, vol. 255, p. 516. 
Upon the discharge of a teacher for any 


(1) Sierra Educational News, vol. 22, p. 260. 
(April, 1926.) 

(2) Sierra Educational News, vol. 21, p. 300. 

(3) Thanks are due to Mr. Charles E. Purvi- 
ance, Polytechnic High School, San Francisco, 
and to Mr. A. E. Lentz, of the California School 
Code Commission, for valuable aid in preparing 
this section. 


alleged cause he is entitled to maintain an 
action in court to determine the truth or falsity 
of the charges preferred against him. The pro- 
cedure described in 1609 Political Code applies 
to all teachers,—whether permanent or em- 
ployed only for the school year, or whether prin- 
cipal or subordinate in degree of authority. 


2. Barthel v. Board of Education of the City 
of San Jose. Pacific Reporter, vol. 95, p. 
892. 

When a statute enumerates the causes for 
which a teacher may be discharged, the board 
of education may refnove him for these causes 
only and for no other. 


3. Bland v. Board of Trustees of the Galt Joint 
Union High School District. Pacific Re- 
porter, vol. 228, p. 395. 

Held that under the old tenure law of 1921 
principals and supervisors could not be classified 
as permanent teachers. 


4. Fairchild v. Board of Education of the City 
and County of San Francisco. Pacific Re- 
porter, vol. 40, p. 26. 

A rule of the board of education that when a 
teacher returns from her leave of absence she 
may be assigned to a lower grade of work at a 
much lower compensation is in contravention 
of statutory provisions and is void. 


5. Goldsmith v. Board of Education of Sacra- 
mento City High School District. Pacific 
Reporter, vol. 225, p. 783. 

Advocating the election of a nominee of a 
particular party before a class is unprofessional 
conduct and cause for dismissal or suspension. 
The board has the power of determining in any 
particular case whether the accused teacher 
should be permanently dismissed or temporarily 
suspended. If the teacher is suspended his right 
to maintain an action to recover his salary dur- 
ing the period of suspension is not destroyed by 
the elapsing of the suspension period or by his 
subsequent re-employment. 


6. Grigsby v. Trustees of Napa School District. 
Pacific Reporter, vol. 260, p. 789. 

The tenure law of 1921 was not discriminatory 
nor unconstitutional by reason of the fact that 
it applied only to districts employing at least 8 
teachers and a supervising principal. 


7. Harby v. Board of Education of City and 
County of San Francisco. California Ap- 
pellate Reports, vol. 2, p. 148. 

The right of a discharged teacher to a writ 
of mandate ordering re-instatement is barred 
by undue delay in asserting rights. In this case 
an action was not brought for three and one- 
half years after the removal of the teacher, 
during all of which time the public received no 
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benefit of the teacher’s services, for which, if 

re-instated, the teacher expected the public to 

pay. 

8. Kennedy v. Board of Education of the City 
and County of San Francisco. Pacific Re- 
porter, vol. 22, p. 1042. 

Transferring a teacher from a higher to a 
lower grade amounts to a “removal”. This case 
brought forth a noteworthy expression of 
judicial opinion upon teacher tenure by a major- 
ity of the court. “Why should the length of 
service of a faithful teacher in our public schools 
be left to the arbitrary will of the board of edu- 
cation and subject to the varying personal and, 
it may, be, political interests of its change of 
members? In our judgment there is no reason.” 
9. McKenzie v. Board of Education of the City 

and County of San Francisco. Pacific Re- 
porter, vol. 82, p. 392. 

The board of education is not compelled to 
await charges against a teacher from the county 
superintendent or any other officer, but may 
itself bring charges and hold a hearing upon 
them. 


10. Stuart v. Board of Education of the City and 
County of San Francisco. Pacific Reporter, 
vol. 118, p. 712. 

A rule of the board of education requiring 
teachers to reside within the city is reasonable 
and a teacher may be discharged for failure to 
comply with such a rule. 
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* * + 

The Globe Book Company are publishers of 
school and college books with headquarters at 
175 5th Avenue, New York City. Among some 
of their notable recent publications which will 
be of particular interest to California high 
school teachers and which have been given 
listing in the Sierra Educational News are 
Wilkins & Alpern’s Exercise Book in Spanish; 
Windman’s French Drill Book; Leonard’s Span- 
ish Drill Book; Mendel & Brundage’s Chem- 
istry Experiment Sheets; Mendel’s Applied 
Chemistry Experiment Sheets, and Nelson’s 
Physics Experiment Sheets. These are admir- 


able pedagogic aids and work materials. 
Ke a * 


24, pp. 35-36. 


The Song Book of American Spirit 
ARPER BROTHERS PUBLISHERS, of New 
York and London, have issued this unique 


collection of old favorites. The book is edited 
by Katherine Stanley-Brown, illustrated by 
Rudolph Stanley-Brown, and comprises 35 large 
pages. 

A brief foreword sketches the historical back- 


ground and the source of each song. 
* * *~ 


A California Handbook 

S. NEWTON, Siskiyou County Superintendent 

. of Schools, has published a valuable 12-page 
bulletin entitled “Handbook of Information for 
Public School Trustees and Teachers”. It deals 
with the employment, classification, and dis- 
missal of teachers and contains much official 
material from the school law, courts, and opin- 
ions of the Attorney. General. 
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What Is Investment? | 


E. C. Esy, San Francisco 


O each person who is about to place 

idle or extra funds to work comes the 

S| question: -gamble — speculate — or in- 

vest? Most people confuse gambling 

and speculation. The distinction be- 

: tween the two is more mental and 

ethical than economic. They are both dealing 

in futures and the difference between them is 
usually a difference in motive. 


The law states that if the risk in the com- 
mitment does not already exist, but arises out 
of the transaction itself, the transaction is 
gambling; that is, gambling involves the crea- 
tion of an assumed risk. Lyon, a finance writer 
of repute, looks upon speculation as “any as- 
sumption of risk in which the computed income 
return on the commitment places a premium for 
risk in excess of the current economic return 
of an ideal, but non-existent, riskless commit- 
ment.” 


Betting on Potato Seed 


Planting good seed in fertile soil is a specula- 
tion, but:estimating how many potatoes the 


seed will produce to the hill is gambling. It is 
speculating for a competent grocer to invest 
in a grocery store, or for any business man to 
invest in his own business; but it is gambling 
for a grocer to go into an unknown oil business, 
or for a highly trained petroleum engineer to 
invest is an unknown grocery store. 


The shading of a speculation into an invest- 
ment is almost as imperceptible as from gam- 
bling into speculation. An investment is the 
purchase of property or a security with the pur- 
pose of obtaining an interest return on the 
money committed. A commitment may take one 
of three forms: 


First, it may have all the degrees of risk in- 
volved from the maximum to the minimum 
hazard, or what is known as the “short pull”. 

Second, it may be for income and profit, with 
security of principal in the background. This 
type of an investment includes good stocks and 
is called the “medium pull’. 

Third, it may be for income and ultimate 
return of capital. This type of investment has 
security of principal as the main factor and 
income is a subheading, while appreciation is a 
secondary factor. It is known as the “long 
pull”, Such an investment is made in first grade, 
class A, number one bonds. 


An investment consists of two major parts; 
namely, principal and income. The primary pur- 
pose of a true investment is to have absolute 
security of principal and income and apprecia- 
tion as a secondary matter. 


ORROWED capital is necessary in modern 

business. It represents the lenders surplus 
over immediate needs. Those who supply this 
capital for business are the investors. The re- 
ward for invested capital is interest, which is 
the difference in worth between present wealth 
over future wealth. 


The risk can be determined by the difference 
between true interest, which may be taken as 
the income from the best and safest United 
States bonds, and the actual yield of the invest- 
ment. Some authorities, such as Jordan, feel 
that the premium for ‘risk in any investment 
should not exceed the true interest rate, or the 
yield (return) on a true investment can not be 
more than twice the true rate of interest. 

There is probably no other profession in the 
world than teaching which calls for safe, con- 
servative, and proper investment. Large cor- 
porations, both public and private, set aside 
funds for retirement salaries compatible with 
average economic costs and conditions. 

In California a teacher retires after many 
years of service at about $500 per year, or about 
$40 per month. It is barely enough to meet low 
rent, let alone average living expenses. There- 
fore the teacher must provide for that retirement 
date, which is sure to come, in a safe and 
systematic way. The profession calls for many 
business hours to be spent in a class room and 
the evenings devoted to correcting papers. 


The Investment Banker 


There is no other profession that demands 
such an immense outlay of patience and reserve 
nerve energy. The result is that the teachers 
should and must choose a high class investment 
banker, whose integrity and business acumen 
are above reproach, and who will make her 
problems his problems, and at the same time of 
making the investment suggestions, be willing 
to become a teacher himself for the time being 
and teach the teacher the straight and narrow 
path to independence and income through safe 
and secure investments. 


The second article in this significant series 
will appear in the October issue —Ed. 
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Multiplying the Three R’s 


Hatsert H. SAusBer, Downieville 
+ 


UR educational systems are perpetual 

targets for criticism. This is well. People 
do not bother with matters that do not interest 
them. Thoughtful criticism is a tonic that 
leads to stimulating reactions. Without it edu- 
cation would be left to grope its way. 


Standardization, what of that? Is it possible? 
Is it salutary? Is it desirable? As to the first 
of these queries we hazard the opinion that 
standardization is possible only within definite 
and rather narrow limitations. The inequalities 
of human beings are so marked even in in- 
fancy that little progress has been made, little 
progress will be made, in molding pupils after 
a single pattern. 


Back in the day of the three R's we had our 
ditch-digger and our Daniel Webster, our cross- 
road trader and our Ralph Waldo Emerson. So 
it must ever be in a land of liberty of choice. 

Standardization is salutary and desirable in 
the developing of a robust democracy. The 
son of a president seated next the son of the 
village blacksmith is an object-lesson in 
“Americanism”. 

Is the policy of standardization hampering 
our schools? Concerned voices are lifted now 
and then in an expression of such a belief. 
In the crude language of some unsung Davy 
Crockett let us solice these questioning 
brethren with the sage advice: “Call off your 
hounds. They’re barking at a knot.” 

All those who fear. that we are copying the 
Henry Ford plan and are turning out only a 
single type of pupil, might very profitably spend 
a winter’s evening reading the courses-of-study 
of a few of the representative schools of Cali- 
fornia. It isn’t necessary to go outside the 
Golden State! An earnest reader of these 


illuminating pamphlets will naturally look first‘ 


of all for the three R’s—and may have some 
difficulty in finding them. In the course of his 
investigations he will stumble immediately 
over Algebra and Agriculture, become involved 
in Biology and Bookkeeping, and grow be- 
wildered before he reaches Zinc Pattern-mak- 
ing and Zoology. He will find the original 
triplets expanded to an amazing figure. 

Our elementary school places tools of learn- 
ing in the hands of the pupils and teaches him 
something of their use. The high school serves 
a double purpose: to prepare for advanced 
learning, and to blaze trails into the woods of 
everyday life. 


NeEws 


Subject lists for college entrance are neces. 
sarily pretty well stabilized, and are of slow 
growth. Taste subjects, those set on the table 
to test the appetites of students, expand by 
leaps and bounds. Here, perhaps, we find the 
most pronounced tendency of twentieth-century 
education. 

On this path we turn sharply away from 
standardization. Vocational guidance appears 
to be firmly established. The field is a broad 
one and is unfenced. Highways, beaten paths, 
and dim trails radiate in every direction. Sign- 
posts beckon the young learner toward the 
farm, the shop, the office, the sea, the studio, 
the rostrum, the stage, the orchestra, the 
forest, the mine, the power house, the commun- 
ity, and the home. 


Tastes are detected and cultivated. Possi- 
bilities measured and recorded. And, with all 
this, the well-established roads that lead to the 
professions are maintained and broadened to 
accommodate a steadily-growing traffic. 


This cursory survey might fittingly conclude 
with the terse street expression: “Standardiza- 
tion, you’re dead and don’t know it.” 


* * * 


My Book of Parties 


ERE are parties galore—all ready for use. 

Madeline Snyder has constructed a 
“Party Factory”, with charming drawings by 
Erick Berry. The volume of 200 pages is beau- 
tifully bound, and is published by Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Garden City, New York. 
$2.00; 1928. 


Miss Snyder directs the Children’s Entertain- 
ment Bureau in New York and has put into 
practicable form her ripe experience. In the 
modern school “parties” have a very real edu- 
cational significance and place. 


* * x 


American Inquisitors 


COMMENTARY on Dayton and Chicago, 
A by Walter Lippmann, and comprising the 
Barbour-Page Lectures at the University of 
Virginia, 1928. It is published by the Macmillan 
Company; 130 pages; $1.25. 

This pregnant book is an examination of the 
positions of the public school teacher in a 
period of conflict between fundamentalism and 
modernism in religion and between tradition- 
alism and science in the field of history. 

Every person interested in the welfare of 
public education, who reads this sparkling 
book, will be grateful for the reading. 
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Research for Enrichment 


ALFRED S, LEWERENZ 


Department of Psychology and Educational 
Research, Los Angeles City Schools 


HE past few years have seen much crea- 
tive research devoted to tests and meas- 
urements in the techniques of the elementary 
school curriculum. The subjects included have 
been writing, reading, fundamentals of arith- 
metic, and spelling. This experimental work is 
by no means finished but future improvements 
no doubt will result from routine research. 
Routine research is the very necessary 
method of securing information to carry on 
school administration. In general, it does not 
aim to add something to the sum total of 
human knowledge. Incidentally, however, this 
type of research may prove constructive. 


Routine research in the form of the self- 
survey is now being carried on in many schools. 
Teachers and principals are becoming pro- 
ficient in administering, scoring, and inter- 
preting diagnostic educational tests. Counsel- 
ors are giving less time to testing and more 
to the individual problem cases revealed as a 
result of the tests. 


Inasmuch as we are facing a greatly in- 
creased amount of administrative or routine 
testing in the techniques, we must be prepared 
to balance instruction in the content subject 
such as the social studies, literature, nature 
study, and agriculture. Tests and testing have 
a tendency to direct instruction. 


Today there is danger of over-emphasis on 
certain subject-matter simply because for them 
we have measuring devices. It would seem, 
therefore, that creative educational research 
for some time to come will be concerned with 
enrichment of content as an antidote for un- 
due emphasis on drill. 


Research will be needed to define the place, 
purpose, and materials of enrichment. We do 
not know as yet when it is more wise to speed 
the superior child through the grades or when 
itis better to let him have a full year of work, 
grade by grade. The debate concerning the 
relative merits of vertical educational progress 
and horizontal education expansion, commonly 
thought of as enrichment, is a very live ques- 
tion. A variety of similar issues are waiting 
settlement such as: 


1. Is enrichment for the superior child only? 


2. What are possible methods of enrichment 
for children of low mentality? 


3. What is the place of content memorizing 
vs. research projects in enrichment for pupils 
of various mental levels? 

4. What outcomes may be sought by enrich- 
ment through the development of habits, atti- 
tudes, and appreciations in pupils of various 
mental levels? 

Having defined the scope of enrichment, re- 
search must determine its content and then 
provide the necessary measuring instruments. 
These latter probably will not be standardized 
tests replete with age and grade placement 
norms. It would be ridiculous to delimit by 
grades the appreciations that a child should 
have. We can discover, however, interests and 
abilities or their relative absence. We may find 
out, for instance, if a child has an interest in 
Roman antiquities but none in modern archi- 
tecture or that he has the capacity for a fine 
appreciation of color but little for proportion. 
To properly administer enrichment we will 
have to learn more of the interests and abilities 
of children. 

Our educational auxiliaries are going to be- 
come more capable of supplying enrichment 
through creative research. Visual education 
for one, is going to know itself better. Moving 
pictures for the schoolroom will have char- 
acteristics differing from those of the enter- 
tainment film, just as the text-book differs from 
the novel. Methods will be devised for ascer- 
taining the educational effect of the film lesson. 
There is much to learn about the appropriate 
place to use film, still film, film slides, slides, 
stereographs, and flat pictures. The educa- 
tional effect of color in visual materials is only 
guessed at. 


Libraries Need Precision 

The supplementary book library is a second 
wonderful source of enrichment, but there is 
little precise knowledge regarding the use to 
which the thousands of titles may be put. It 
should be possible to give every book a read- 
ing age, an interest age, both chronological 
and mental, and an index of relative popularity 
for boys and girls. It will be known what 
books for adults make informational picture 
books for primary children. In the future teach- 
ers will be able to choose browsing table books 
with more appreciation for their children’s 
needs. 

Through such channels as have been men- 
tioned enrichment will bring to more complete 
expression the latent capacities of our students 
and creative research will be responsible for 
choosing wisely the materials for these broad- 
ened educational experiences. 
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A Small Rural Union High School 


C. F. Perrott, Principal 


=SERES Union High School,—located 

4% miles from Modesto and 9 miles 

| from Turlock in an area of excellent 
roads,—has increased in enrollment in 

| three years, from 185 to 245 while the 

) population of the community has re- 
mained static. 


Several factors have been responsible for 
this growth. First, the high school is adjusted 
to a rural community. There are four routes 
by which a student may proceed to earn a 
diploma of graduation, namely,—(1) by com- 
pleting the Smith-Hughes agricultural course, 
(2) the general high school course, (3) the 
commercial and (4) the college preparatory 
courses. The enrollment by courses is as 
follows: Smith-Hughes, 25 per cent; general, 
45 per cent; commercial, 5 per cent; college 
preparatory, 25 per cent. 


The second factor is that of equipment. The 
farm mechanics and auto mechanics shops 
are equipped as well as any shops in the 
country, irrespective of the size of schools. 


The academic and special departments are 
also well-equipped for the full realization of 
all educational objectives. 


We Pay as We Go 


A new combined auditorium and gymnasium 
seats 700 spectators for basketball purposes, 
and 1300 for auditorium purposes, and pro- 
vides facilities for shower and locker rooms 
for 500 students. It is the best equipped and 
roomiest school-building of its kind in Stan- 
islaus County. Further, and by no means of 
least importance, it was paid for when it was 
built out of current funds, without at any time 
exceeding the legal limit of taxation. 


The third factor is that of a small turnover 
of faculty. The average term of service is four 
years, a record probably not reached by any 
other small school in the entire state. The 
average total length of teaching service is 
5.2 years. In 1925-26 there were 6 men and 
6 women on the staff; 1926-27 the same; 
1927-28, 5 men and 7 women. 

A fourth factor is the stressing, in our edu- 
cational objectives, all-round development. 
Ceres Union High School was the first school 
in the state to be granted a charter in the 
National Forensic League, has won 65 per cent 


of all debates, is a member of the Central 
California Public Speaking League, maintains 
an active chapter in the California Interschol- 
astic Scholarship Federation, has an enthusi- 
astic Girls’ League organization that functions, 
and sponsors a boys’ Hi-Y club that is one 
of the strongest in this section. 


We Train Winners 
Record in Athletics: 
1923—120-lb. basketball league championship 


1924—Class “C” basketball championship of 
two leagues. Small school league track cham. 
pionship 


1925—League championship Class “B” foot- 
ball, and Northern Section semi-finals Class 
“B” football 


1926—League baseball champs and champs 
of Northern Section baseball. League Class 
“B” football champions, and Finals Northern 


Section. Class “‘C” basketball, league cham- 
pions. 


1927—Class “C” basketball, league cham- 
pions. Baseball champions two leagues. Basket- 
ball championship two leagues. 


One-half of the students enrolled take either 
glee club, orchestra or band. Each year a very 
creditable operetta is rendered which receives 
the whole-hearted support of the community. 


The dramatics department has equipment 
equal to any of our larger schools, and has 
two programs during each year, namely, three 
one-act plays, and the Senior play, each of 
which are well attended. 


We Pal with Parents 


A well-organized and effective P. T. A., and 
an evening school enrolling 70 students, are 
additional services that are being rendered. 


The aim of the administration, including 
trustees and faculty, is to give such oppor- 
tunities for development in the school that the 
student may become a more worthwhile citizen 
in whatever community he may reside, whether 
in the college or university, the shop, the farm 
or the profession. 


The principal was a member of the 1928 
summer session faculty of the San Francisco 
State Teachers College conducting courses in 
California school law and in public speaking. 
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OUR WYOMING BRETHREN 


E. M. THompson, President Wyoming State Teach- 
ers Association, Rock Springs, Wyoming 


YOMING State Teachers Association 
W is made up of all the teachers of the 
state, hence we have 100 per cent enrollment. 
Wyoming educationally has problems that 
are peculiarly its own. We have many one- 
room rural schools with one to three pupils. 
Some of these schools are isolated, many miles 
away from railroads and the main highways. 
We have a number of consolidated rural 
schools. The State Department of Education 
is constantly working on consolidation and 
on standardizing rural schools. 


The State Association this year has com- 
mittees working on two or three major prob- 
lems. The teachers’ retirement committee is 
making a thorough study of retirement laws 
and provisions of other states. The data col- 
lected will be used in the future by the 
legislative committee, with the idea of getting 
state legislation along this line. Our legis- 
lative committee is gathering materal relative 
to standards for school busses and school 
transportation service. Considerable state and 
federal aid through oil royalties.is distributed 
for bus drivers. The ,study is to determine 
what kind of equipment districts are using. 

A study is being made relative to having 
two or three district meetings of our State 
Association. For some years the state meeting 
has been given in one place, usually about 
the second week October. This means that 
about 25 per cent of the teachers of the state 
are able to attend the state program. There 
is a sentiment that we have grown large 
enough in number of teachers to be able to 
conduct two or three sectional meetings that 
would bring inspirational value to more 
teachers. 

Our association meets this year in Casper, 
October 10-12. Dr. Chas. H. Judd of Chicago, 
Dr. Chas. Prosser of Dunwoody Institute, and 
Florence Hale, rural school specialist, of 
Maine, have been engaged for these three 
days. On October 8th and 9th there will be 
a conference of industry, vocations, home 
economics, and trade industries in Casper. 

Teachers in Wyoming come from many 
states and from many different institutions. 
We have 75 teachers in Rock Springs. These 
teachers come from 20 different states and 
have had their training in many different 
institutions. Teaching ideas in Wyoming cer- 
tainly cannot be called “inbred”. 


A California Opportunity 
School 


UNTINGTON PARK Union High School 
H district, under the guidance of Principal 
K. L. Stockton, has taken steps to place part- 
time education on a permanent and stable 
basis. The development program of the school, 
now well under way, includes as one of its 
first moves the construction of a building 


designed to meet the needs of this phase of 
education. 


So far as can be learned this is the first union 
high school in the state to include in its build- 
ing program a complete plant for this purpose. 
The city of Los Angeles has such a plant known 
as the Metropolitan High School. In Hunting- 
ton Park it is known as the Opportunity School. 
This name was chosen because it is believed 
that one of the great objectives of part-time 
education is to bring educational and voca- 
tional opportunity to those’ who would not 
otherwise be able to attend school. 


The building is two stories in height and 
conforms to the general architectural plan of 
the high school plant. The ground floor occu- 
pies an area 122x83 feet and includes an office 
suite, home-making suite, general shop with 
adjoining classroom for supplementary work, 


assembly room, lavatories, and an attractive 
foyer. 


Individual Teaching Stressed 


The second story is somewhat smaller, oc- 
cupying a floor space 60x74 feet and includes 
the commercial suite, as well as rooms for 
continuation and academic work. Conference 
rooms for individual instruction and counsel 
are provided adjacent to the classrooms in 


order to aid in this important phase of the 
work. 


The office is so located as to give easy and 
adequate supervision of the interior and front 
exterior. Other features are the accessibility 
and supervision of rest-rooms and lavatories, 
a commodious and attractive foyer and sliding 
doors between the home-making suite and 
assembly, thus making it possible to combine 
both for affairs of a social or semi-social nature. 

The cost of the building, not including equip- 
ment, is about $40,000. 

* * a 

At the Santa Barbara State Teachers College 

a new home economics building is being con- 


structed by the firm of Barkelay and Gould of 
Los Angeles, on a bid of $133,109. 
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Thrift and Conservation in California Schools 


A. R. CLiFTon 


Superintendent of Schools, Monrovia 


HRIFT education is rapidly finding an 
important place in the schools of 
the United States. In some systems 
it is a required subject of instruc- 
|} tion, as English, history or science. 
For the most part, however, the prin- 
ciples of thrift, if given attention at all, are 
embodied in the required subjects of the cur- 
riculum and taught in connection with them. 
Possibly this is the most effective method. 

Large recognition is being accorded this 
important matter in California. The need for 
developing habits of thrift in boys and girls 
in the early years is generally accepted. A 
part, at least, of this interest is due to the 
activity of a committee of the State Council 
of Education which issued several reports on 
the subject. 

In California, as in other sections, chief 
emphasis in thrift education as far as it has 
developed has been placed on the saving of 
money. Several phases of conservation have 
not received attention. School banking is in- 
deed a most important feature of thrift edu- 
cation. Saving without a fixed purpose, how- 
ever, does not necessarily make for the 
establishment of proper thrift habits. True 
thrift embodies much aside from school sav- 
ings and the building up of a bank account, 
important as these thfngs are. 

It was to give emphasis to thrift education 
in its broader and more inclusive meanings 
that the California Association for Education 
in Thrift and Conservation was organized. 
Progressive teachers, supervisors, and school 
executives in all parts of the state are carry- 
ing on most excellent programs of thrift and 
conservation and the Association serves as 
a clearing house to carry over to one group 
or school department information as to plans 
and policies pursued and results achieved in 
other school systems. | 

Much has been accomplished in California 
in school savings. Whenever possible, how- 
ever, these boys and girls should earn as well 
as save. They should also be taught to budget 
their time, to conserve energy, to practice the 
laws of health, to participate in fire prevention 
and safety measures, and to assist in natural 
conservation and the husbanding of all our 
natural resources. This is the larger, the 
better, and, we hope, the ultimate program. 


The California Association for Education in 
Thrift and Conservation is strictly educational 
in character. It aims to cooperate with all 
other agencies,—social, educational, economic, 
—the purpose of which is to develop character 
and build sound citizenship. The association 
is without fees. There are no paid officers 
and no obligations as to membership. Many of 
the leading and progressive school people of 
the state are now members. It is hoped that 
all school superintendents and principals, and 
all interested teachers who are not now mem- 
bers, will join the association by sending their 
names to the secretary, Arthur H. Chamber. 
lain, 354 Pacific Building, San Francisco. 


The personnel of the Board of Directors is 
as follows— 

A. R. Clifton, Superintendent of Schools, Mon- 
rovia. 


A. J. Cloud, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, 
San Francisco. 


W. P. Cramsie, Principal Washington School, 
San Jose. 


Geo. C. Jensen, Principal High School, Sacra- 
mento. 


Wm. G. Paden, Superintendent of Schools, Ala- 
meda. 

For some months a study has been in prog- 
ress to ascertain more definitely what types of 
thrift education are being carried on in the 
schools of California, and something of what 
is being accomplished. The results of this 
study are soon to be made known through a 
bulletin to be sent without cost to each mem- 
ber of the association. 


WANT to call attention to a course of study 
I outline in thrift and conservation prepared 
by Mr. Chamberlain, and published by the 
American Society for Thrift; of which he is 
the educational director. This course of study 
is the result of years of work and experience 
extending over a number of years, in fact 
since the formation in 1913 of the committee 
on thrift education of the National Education 
Association. Those who desire copies of this 
suggestive 96-page bulletin should address 
Secretary Chamberlain, making request for 
same. 


The California association and Conservation 
has for its purpose the encouragement of a 
broad, interesting and worthwhile program in 
thrift made possible through co-operation. 
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Rural Progress and a Two- 
Teacher School 


Rosert Lee, Principal, Rowe School, 
Hickman, California 


ARGER organizations throughout the state 
L= well look to the progress of the 
Parent-Teachers Association of the Rowe 
School, a two-teacher institution of Hickman, 
California. Hickman is a rather sparsely set- 
tled community 15 miles east of the city of 
Modesto. The district is large and many of 
the children come several miles to school. 
The Parent-Teachers Association is an active 
organization, however, that for the past few 
years has provided the school with hot lunches 
through the winter months. 


Last year the organization decided to study 
child problems. Through the courtesy of the 
Modesto Junior College two lecturers were 
secured and two classes for mothers were or- 
ganized. Each course was made up of a series 
of 12 lectures delivered weekly. The courses 
given were; “the Problems of the Pre-School 
Child”, and, “the Adolescent Girl”. About 25 
persons enrolled for each class. A few from 
each section completed the courses for regular 
college credit. 


Pre-School Children 


To most of the mothers the course on the 
pre-school child was a revelation. It opened 
to them a new conception of the value of 
correct training and proper care. It swept 
away the popular notion that the child just 
grows up, and that measles, and whooping- 
cough, and temper tantrums are a part of the 
growing process. It left instead a conviction 
that the first few years are the most important 
in a child’s life, and stressed a wholesome 


home life as the foundation of future happiness 
and success. 


The course on the adolescent girl struck 
home. It dealt with school problems. It took 
the mothers back to their girlhood days, and 
gave them a new understanding of their own 
lives. It offered new solutions for parental 
problems. It challenged the idea that schools 
should be confined to strictly academic stand- 
ards. It argued for the enriched curricula. 
It pointed out that adolescence is a time of 
intense emotional activities, of character- 
searching and character-building, of religious 
conversions and delinquent wanderings, and 
above all, to the parent and teacher, a time 


of golden opportunities for the presentation of 
definite objectives in life. 


Library Materials 


Twenty-seven new and selected books treat- 
ing of every angle of child behavior were 
purchased by the Modesto Junior College, and 
placed on the shelves of the Rowe School 
library for class use. In addition, the Stan- 
islaus County Library also furnished 38 books 


‘on child problems which may remain for a 


longer period upon the shelves of the Hickman 
branch. 


The appearance of the lectures in a local 
newspaper created a lively interest, and the 
Parent-Teachers Association of an adjoining 
district invited a representative of the Rowe 
Association to summarize the course at a 
special meeting of their organization. The 
courses are now offered in the city of Modesto. 


* * * 


Music in Kern County Schools 


AST spring we held a music memory con- 
L test, entered by grades 5 to 8—from 38 
schools. 2000 pupils took the elimination test. 
700 of these pupils won certificates of honor 


for gaining 90 or more points out of the total 
114, 


In May we presented a “Pageant of New 
World Progress”, followed by a May Queen 
festival, in which 450 children took part. A 
small Greek theatre in the city park gave a 
most beautiful setting for the pageant. The 
local papers commented upon the choruses as 
being particularly lovely and impressive. The 
affair would have profited by including more of 
the massed choruses. 


The May Queen was greeted by an anti- 
phonal chorus of 200 voices singing in the three- 
part harmony. Most persons considered this 
number the most impressive of all the choruses. 
Many other beautiful numbers were sung in- 
cluding “Faith of Our Fathers”, by 45 children 
in Pilgrim costume; “Hark, Hark, the Lark”; 
“Song of the Volga Boatmen” (sung in Rus- 
sian); and the final chorus, by the entire group, 
“O, Mighty Land of Sweet Delight” by Grieg. 
These were all sung in three parts. 

The picture was made colorful by many beau- 
tiful costumes representing different nations, 
as well as those worn by the dancers and other 
participants. Nineteen schools were repre- 
sented in the May Festival.—Heten E. 
STEPHENSON, County Supervisor of Music. 
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Teachers Salaries 


“NHE EXPRESS BELIEVES the 
people generally to be one with 
itself in the belief that this city should 
have the best schools in the country. It 
is not enough that Los Angeles should 
have schools “about as good” as any other 
city. 
selves in the knowledge that our schools 
are the equals of the best elsewhere to be 
found. Our steadfast aim and purpose 
should be to make our schools THE best 
in all America. Our children are the im- 
mediate beneficiaries of whatever super- 
iority our schools attain. The better the 
schools, the better the education. 


If Los Angeles is to have the best 
schools, it must have the best teachers. 
That is a theorem which does not re- 
quire demonstration. The proposition is 
axiomatic. As no stream can rise higher 
than its source, so no school can impart 
more than it possesses. It cannot give 


more than it has. The education of the 
teachers and their ability to teach their 
pupils what they themselves know con- 
stitute the whole educational capital of 
the schools. The finest and costliest build- 
ings and the most extensive grounds 
amount to nothing if the teachers are sec- 
ond rate. Los Angeles cannot have the 
best schools in the country unless it has 
the best teachers in the country. 

It must be evident to all, however, that 
Los Angeles cannot have the best teach- 
ets in the country unless it pays the best 
salaries in the country. In education, as 
in other fields of human action, you do 
not get more than you pay for. If you 
persistently pay second-rate salaries, you 
will find the first-class teachers gradually 
drift from your employment and your 
teaching staff as inevitably in time will 
be composed of second-class material. 

That we want the best teachers that 
can be had goes without argument, for 


We should not even content our-. 


it is the general purpose and resolution to 
build up the best schools. But as it is 
impossible that we shall succeed in build- 
ing up such schools unless in that proc- 
ess we employ the best teachers, we must 
face the fact that to get the best teachers 
we must pay the best salaries. 


Our own judgment is that it would 
be a greatly profitable policy for Los 
Angeles, advantageous in its direct, prac- 
tical results, no less than in the distinc- 
tion it would confer, to pay a little 
higher salaries than the best paid else- 
where. If, by way of example, the best 
salary for a given grade elsewhere paid 
be reckoned at X, we are sure Los An- 
geles would find profit in paying X plus 1. 

Not only would Los Angeles thus 
win at relatively really small expense 
the profitable reputation attaching to a 
city resolved to have the very best for its 
children, but it would draw to itself un- 
failingly the very best men and women in 
the teaching profession. We thus would 
build up a teaching staff that for its high 
excellence, permanence and distinction 
would advertise Los Angeles to the 
whole country to wonderful advantage 
and we would at the same time secure 
incomparable educational benefits. 

If “the laborer is worthy of his hire,” 
no less are our teachers worthy. We be- 
lieve their pay should bear some nearer 
relation to the service they render. They 
should be paid at least as much as any 
teachers doing like work elsewhere are 
paid, and, in our judgment, Los Angeles 
would find its profit in paying them a 
little more. The Board of Education feels 
that the present time is inopportune for 
salary action, but the members of the 
board may be well assured that in its 
advocacy of favorite consideration of the 
question the Express accurately inter- 
prets public sentiment.—Editorial, I.os 
Angeles Express, June 19, 1928. 
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TANNER’S 
Correct English 


A New Book ‘Adapted for the Ninth Grade 


Designed to precede Tanner’s “Composition and Rhetoric” (now in 
successful use in 4600 schools), or any other book of similar scope. 
It, too, is destined to have a successful career, for its material is pre- 
sented in a thoroughly interesting manner and from the students’ 
viewpoint. 


Teachers will especially welcome the stress which is placed on: 


1. Practical exercises, literally hundreds of them. 
2. The sentence.as a unit of structure. 


3. Illustrative material, so well chosen and abundant 
as to require little or no supplementing. 


Ninth grade teachers—by all means see “Correct English” 
if you are contemplating a change for the coming year. 
A free copy will be sent you on request. 


GINN and COMPANY 


45 SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Brook After Storm 
I. D. Perry, Los Angeles High School 


ULL-FLOWING, fed by melting snow and 
F rain 

The brook drives fast along its downward 

way. 

The valley calls it, will not let it stay. 
Delusion that in canyon is no gain 
But all its bliss depends upon the plain! 

Yet in the morning, or the evening gray, 

Or in the shining of the wide spring day 
Are loud notes mingled with a soft refrain. 


Along the worn rock-channel it is soft, 
It leaps the cascade with resounding crash, 
It calls in tones of thunder from the fall. 
It gives the morning sun an answering flash, 
Gives back the moon’s face looking from aloft, 
And rings “Good rest” across Night’s star- 

ceiled hall. 
* * * 


California Poppy 
JOsEPHINE E. Frank, San Francisco 


N California I reign supreme 
| I am California’s flower queen, 
Wearing on my head a crown of gold, 
I tell the sweetest story ever told. 


My kingdom is the Golden State, 
I reign in the spring early and late; 
Without pomp or pageantry I hold sway 
All through the glad spring day. 

* cd ca 


Frontiers 


M. ELAINE ANDERSON 
Franklin High School, Los Angeles 


OVING onward toward the sunset, 
M Beyond which lies the day, 
The mind of the learner ever 

Is seeking some new way. 

Up through the dawn of childhood, 
Into the mind of youth, 

To find that in maturity 

Is essence of Life’s truth; 

That satisfaction atrophies; 

That only growth has power; 
That the hope of learning’s future 
Is visioned new each hour. 
Crossing the far-flung prairies, 


Climbing the mountain’s crest, 
Sailing the unknown waters, 
Seeking ever Life’s best. 
Absorbing Truth that’s worthy, 
Discarding false and blind, 
Ever outward, onward, move 
The frontiers of the mind. 


* * * 


Yard-Sticks 
Rupotr G. Ruste, Ripon, California 


T is very nice for a tree to be tall, 

But it wouldn’t suit a pansy at all. 
For a stone to be hard is most apropos, 
But it wouldn’t be nice in a cushion, you know. 
Play may be flippant, boisterous, and shrill, 
But love is quiet, sincere, and still. 
Calories measure heat values, but oh, 
How little they measure the fireside glow. 
One does not ask for a yard of milk, 
A pound of music, or a quart of silk, 
Nor should one measure in lands or gold 
The worth of life with its mysteries untold. 


* * * 


Twenty Years Ago 


From Sierra Educational News, September 1908 
City and county superintendents held a five 
day convention at Tahoe Tavern. Mark Kep- 
pel of Los Angeles reported as chairman of 
the special legislative committee. 
od ok a 


County Superintendent Darke held an in- 
stitute in San Luis Obispo County on the 29th. 
ok * * 


Alameda County reported a school attend- 
ance of 24,402 according to County Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

tJ * ok 


Superintendent Roncovieri has started a 
campaign to secure a swimming pool for the 
elementary school children of San Francisco. 
The lot at Pine and Larkin streets is being 
considered as a possible site. 

ok * * 


Officers of the California Teachers Associ- 
ation for the coming school year are: Fred 
T. Moore and Will C. Wood, both of Alameda 
County. 
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Some Wonderful Books WORK x2 PLAY 
for Primary Pupils WITH WORDS 
Judging by whet etuentezs heveteld 
are vo wale pot hee oauny ait, 


Story Games with Pictures and N umbers. 
A silent reader and work! 


Work and Play with Words Dies idk o heen ig Miiae dale 48 cents 


in the 
= en recognition of printed words and sentences 


SS eS sad tessa 
t of material for silent Sie 
bop & Gibien ow Meanne Reader 
new stories and devices designed 
attention and make him think about what he reads. 


Beginner's Book Writing Spelling 
thet Se OE oon 
Sapmeeanl takin ani te consequent absence of errors in 


and spelling. 
tractive short storiea for silent reading in the lower % 
with devices for d2termining thought-getting ability. — 


Asile yen fourth grade, includi 
nm 
pansion texts tests based on stories young folks nding pred and saapee 


al STORY GAMES 


made up of directions which 
the pupils “Read”. then sea. Ps 


Sette Fieve Suatet ne Faeeew (Gr. 3and 4).......16 cents 
olk Stories and Pictures (Gr. 3 and 4) g 
Sun! Sue and Overalls Jim (Gr. 2and3)..... . ARN 


PICTURES *» NUMBERS 


These thr e books it new silent reading material with — 


Spossesiats comm nsion tests, and in seat work in a 
form of pictures to color. . } | 
Circus Pictures to Cut, Color, and Paste +oe+ 16 cents 
~~ to Cut, Color, and Paste. ....16 cents 


Goose Pictures to Cut, Color, and Paste. ...16 cents 
Ge.senke, 


three seat work which 
pacly dleie mae 
Copies for examination sent on receipt of price, subject to returns 


I haven’t received a copy of our new catalogue, let us know 
imediately It contains seed nope of all of our books, 
and specimen pages from many of 


HALL&? MCCREARY COMP 430-L S. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 


(These books are available through THE HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO., 609 Mission St., San Francisco) 
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Save California’s Beauty 


AN you imagine California without the 
Redwoods? Yet look at these two pictures, 
actual photographs both of them. 

One picture shows you great beauty—Red- 
woods thousands of years old that tower to the 
sky; trees that can give you and your children 
pleasure and inspiration. 

The other picture—devastation, ruin, waste! 

It took thousands of years for America to 
have these great trees, yet they can be lost in no 


News 


time. Many are gone—help to save some of those 
that are left, 

Millions are needed to swing this work, but it 
is being done successfully. Over a million dollars 
worth of forests such as those shown in the 
photograph have already been saved by the 
League. 

Another million has been pledged and the ulti- 
mate program involves several millions.—-J. D. 
Grant, Chairman, Board of Directors, Save-the- 
Redwoods Leagué, Berkeley. 





Educational Progress in Arizona 
A RIZONA Education Association is a mere 


infant as compared with your California 
Teachers Association. We have not felt able 
to employ an executive secretary. We are 
consequently weak in continuity of effort, in 
well-defined objectives, and in statistical 
information. 

At the present we have committees working 
on the problem of secondary education in 
Arizona, and on the question of a possible 
re-organization of county education. Our law 
committee of 17 members during the present 
year is putting forth a special effort in the 
matter of re-organization of the State Board of 
Education. The educators are unanimously 
behind this proposition. Some day we hope 
to be .Successful. Sub-committees have been 
appointed on numerous questions concerning 
us. All of these committees will submit their 
reports in advance of the annual meeting in 
November. 

We are pleased in Arizona to know that 
California i$ interested in us and in the pro- 
gram of our association. Assuring you that 
we reciprocate these feelings in every way, 


I am Yours very truly, J. O. MULLEN, President 
Arizona Education Association. 


The Intelligence Test 
With acknowledgment to Thomas Hood 
MiriAM Buck, recently a senior in the Monrovia 
High School 
REMEMBERED, I remembered 
Old Polonius’ advice, 
The freezing point of water, and 
The melting point of ice; 
But when they came with printed sheet, 
And sought my mental age, 
’Twas all the things that I’d forgot 
They wanted on that page. 


I remembered Marco Polo 

Whose exploring won him fame, 

But they asked me if plain polo 

Was a sickness or a game. 

They asked if ponies were to mares 
As kittens were to cats, 

And if the Panama Canal 

Was used for making hats. 


I remembered, I remembered, 
Many things that I had read, 

But the answers to those questions 
Were not in my poor dumb head. 

I used to think that I was bright 
Alas, it is not true 

I know I’m far from that, because 
I've seen my dumb I. Q. 
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Subscribe Now— Pay Later. 


Use the Order 
Blank Below 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


YOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


ahd PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHER! OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


and PRIMARY PLANS 


POR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOL 


ee an 
Wanber of Copies of This bone Prated lb ia Excess of 172260, 


Ask for catalog of over 400 
Books for Teachers and Schools 


For Teachers of All the Grades and Rural Schools 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


Is the Recognized Leader 


ais popular educational magazine is published monthly during 
the school year from September to June inclusive—ten large 
numbers filled with the best teaching material obtainable. 


are of an eminently practical and usable character 
The Contents and comprise Plans, Projects, Methods, Aids, De- 
vices and Material for use in all branches of elementary school work. 
Special attention is also given to such important subjects as Health 
Education, Physical Training, The School Lunch, Visual Instruction, 
Sewing, Manual Training, Citizenship, Character Training, etc. 


: are a most valuable feature. They in- 
The Many Illustrations clude: full page drawings for Seat 


Work, Construction Work, etc.; page and double page Poster Pat- 
terns; designs for Calendars, Blackboard Drawings, etc. { 


2 +. On the front cover of the mag- 
Famous Paintings Reproduced azine each month a famous paint- 


; 7 ing well adapted for, picture 
in Full Color for Picture Study study is faithfully reproduced 
in the full colors of the original. This may be displayed for the 
pupils’ observation. In the magazine the following material for 
use in the study of the picture is furnished: A helpful story of the 
picture and the artist for the teacher’s use; questions to ask the 
pupils; a brief story of the picture in large type to use for silent 
reading; and a page of miniature reproductions for the pupils. 


. ‘ Each number contains 
Abundance of Entertainment Material {2y2.ai pares of Plays 
Exercises, Pieces to Speak, Music, Special Day Programs, etc., for 
use in rural or graded schools. 


« Primary Methods and Devices; 
Other Helpful Departments: Suggestions for Grammar Grades; 
Travel; Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club; Answers to Queries; etc. 


; . In addition to the regular de- 
Special Articles and Features partments, each number contains 
many special articles and features of great value to teachers. 


Subscription Price $2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 


ine We are making it easy 
Order Now—Pay Later W° See ay hice, the 
wonderfully helpful and inspiring educational magazine. 
If you will fill out and mail the coupon below at once, 
your subscription will start with September and you 
need not pay until November 15th unless you prefer. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Se ae em a es ee a 


Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. 15th If More Convenient 


[S. E. N.—Sept.] Wit ees i onl 2 16.2 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year beginning with 
the September, 1928, issue. Price $2.00. 


Place cross (X) in one Cl I am enclosing payment herewith. 
of these squares to in- 


St 7 | I agree to pay not ‘later than Nov. 15, 1928. 
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Colorado Education Association 


OLORADO Education Association during 
the past year has attempted to help the 
teachers of Colorado make a better return to 
the children of the state and to make the 
returns to the teachers more nearly adequate. 
We brought to Colorado those educational 
leaders who not only could acquaint the 
teachers with the latest and best in education 
and inspire them to their best efforts, but 
also could demonstrate on the platform with 
whole classes of pupils just how the thing 
should be done. 

We also made a definite beginning on a 
permanent tenure law and a retirement law, 
both of which we hope to see enacted at the 
next session of the state legislature. 

In addition to the above, we have initiated 
an amendment to the state constitution creat- 
ing a state board of education one of whose 
chief duties will be the selection of a state 
superintendent of public instruction. 


We were able to take so much advanced 
ground because under our new Colorado 
Education Association constitution which 
went into effect last year, we have made 
use of the local associations in every com- 
munity which are a part of the State Asso- 
ciation and which have taken an active 
and forceful interest in educational affairs. 


—GEORGE Eart Brown, President. 
* aK * 


Good News From Oregon 


Oz State Teachers’ Association is 
engaged upon the second year of its 
enlarged program of activity. The program 
includes the following major features: 


1. The employment of a full-time executive 
secretary. 


2. The publication of a monthly journal, the 
Oregon Educational Journal. 

3. The annual convention, including repre- 
sentative assembly, general sessions, and sec- 
tional conferences. 

4. Eclucational research. 

5. Legislative activity in the interest of state 
educational welfare. 

The employment of a full-time executive 
secretary, who also serves as editor of the 
Association Journal, has amply justified itself. 
A closer co-ordination and increased effect- 
iveness of activities, increase in membership, 
and a quickening of professional interest have 
resulted. 

The last annual conventon held in Portland 
was a noteworthy one. Principal speakers 


appearing on the general program included: 
Dr. David Snedden of Teachers’ College; 
Florence Hale, supervisor of rural education 


in Maine; Joy Elmer Morgan, editor National 


Education Journal; and Dean C. M. Dennis, 
Conservatory of Music, College of Pacific. 
Helpful group conferences were conducted, 

Investigational committees are now study- 
ing problems of high school efficiency; ob- 
jectives, standards, and levels of accomplish. 
ment in arithmetic and writing; individual 
differences as related to rural school procedure. 
and state school finance, all with reference to 
the situation within the state. Last year com- 
prehensive studies were made of _ school 
revenues and taxation, and of objectives, 
standards and levels of accomplishment in 
spelling. 

The Oregon State Teachers’ Association 
holds as its definite and constant objective, 
the advancement of education in this state 
as the surest means of state development and 
source of civic strength. 

Its membership and organization seek less to 
further purely professional and selfish ends and 
more to render a distinct and constructive ser- 
vice of the commonwealth in the interest of its 
permanent welfare.—H. E. INLow, President Ore- 
gon State Teachers’ Association. 

+ of ca 


Alexander Hamilton 
OWARD H. HICKS is principal of the 
H Alexander Hamilton Junior High School 
in Long Beach, California. He is the author of 
an admirable volume of 200 pages recently pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. It is illus- 
trated with photographs, and with decorations 
by Jay Van Everan. Mr. Hicks’ literary style 
is excellent. The volume is historically accurate 
and holds the interest of the young reader. 
School libraries need just such well-written 
biographical material as is this excellent vol- 
ume by Mr. Hicks. 
* * * 
66 EADINGS FROM THE NEW POETS” 
is edited by William Webster Ellsworth, 
author of “A Golden Age of Authors”. 

The volume, comprising 220 pages, is pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, 1928, with 
Pacific Coast offices at 350 Mission Street, San 
Francisco. 

The readings comprise selections from such 
widely known poets as Vachel Lindsey, Edgar 
Lee Masters, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Chris- 
topher Morley, Don Marquis, and many others. 
It is beautifully printed and bound; the price 
is $1.60. 
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CRUMPTON and HOSIC’S 


Junior High School English 


By Craupia E. Crumpton, A. M., Head of English Department, 
Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, and James FLEMING Hosic, 


Ph. M., Ph. D., Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


‘Bae fresh, stimulating series provides an independent book for each year in 
the junior high school. All the important topics are treated systematically 
and thoroughly in each of the books on successively higher levels. The subject 
matter is so interestingly connected with the daily life of the pupils that they soon 
come to feel a real need of the ability to use good English, not only in the school- 
room but also in their social life and later business life. The treatment throughout 


is in the laboratory style. The directions are ample even for teachers of limited 
experience. 


Book One (Cruenetenl $1.00 Book Two (Crumpton) $1.12 
k Three (Crumpton and Hosic) $1.24 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


TREASURE TRAILS 
PLEASANT PATHWAYS (Ready) 
WINDING ROADS (Ready) 
FAR-AWAY HILLS (In Press) 
HEIGHTS AND HIGHWAYS (In Press) 
{Four New Readers for Intermediate Grades } 


The material has been selected from the best recent Juveniles from all publishers. 
The material has never before appeared in textbook form. Hence it is absolutely 
new, not duplicating anything in any other reader. Before inclusion every story was 
read and approved by hundreds of children. 


The authors: 


WILHELMINA Harper, a long experienced children’s librarian, an 
authority on children’s literature. 


AyMeER JAY HamI Ton, Principal, University Elementary School, 
Berkeley, California. 


Beautifully illustrated in color by Maud and Miska Petersham 
There is a very helpful Teacher’s Manual for each book 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street, San Francisco 
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Teacher Tenure: A Boomerang 


Ae article is submitted in view of 
the fact that a published statement recently 
appeared locally to the effect that the teachers’ 
tenure law had had no effect whatever on condi- 
tions in Yolo County. 

It seems to many of us who belong to that group 
which is “despised and rejected of men” (the rural 
teachers) that bland denial in the face of hard, 
cold facts is the wrong policy. 

Sincerely, (Mrs.) FuorENCE WHEELER McGEHEE, 
Box 181—Route 1, Woodland, California. 


T MAY be of interest to our urban brothers 
I and sisters, who loll back negligently in their 
swivel chairs, (having run the probationary 
two-year gauntlet) to learn that in at least 
one instance, that of Yolo County, the teach- 
ers’ tenure law, (designed to stabilize the 
rural school and to provide some measure of 
security for the rural teacher) has had quite 
the opposite effect. 


Some time ago an itinerant orator came into 
our midst, lingered a while and was gone, 
leaving dismay and dissolution in his wake. 
He was last seen departing over the northern 
horizon, bearing “a banner with a strange 
device”,—“Vini- vidi- vici’. He is quoted as 
having said, in good virile words, “If you do 
not want to be stuck for life with your pres- 
ent teacher, get rid of her!” 


Those present, a gathering of rural school 
trustees, were not in favor of this “till Death 
do us part” arrangement, and hurried home 
to “get rid of her now”. They apparently over- 
looked the two-year companionate basis which 
would enable them to get acquainted and de- 
cide whether the incumbent were worthy of 
the inestimable privilege of continuing longer 
than eighteen months in the same field of 
endeavor. The assumption was that she would 
cling with bull-dog grip to whatever position 
God (and the trustees) had, in their goodness 
allotted her, until doddering senility forced her 
to step back in favor of a younger woman. 


Some teachers were discharged, some, seeing 
the cloud on the horizon, resigned. In at 
least one case the community circulated a 
petition to keep their very popular teacher; 
but even that did not stay the Hand of 
Judgment. 

One finds, however, that the consensus of 
opinion is that a teacher should have no sense 
of permanency in her position; that having 
such, she tends to grow lax in the performance 


of her duties. Perhaps there is something ty 
be said on that side of the subject. One won. 
ders, though, if such a unity of thought would 
be found among such a great number Of people 
had the other side of the controversy beep 
presented as forcefully. 


There is an interesting bit of psychology 
involved in the fact that even the most con. 
scientious objector to the tenure law finds no 
fault with the civil service system by means 
of which government employees are kept more 
or less permanently in office, nor with the 
seniority method whereby large corporations 
advance their employees. 


Picture the joy of the man who can appear 
annually in the school-room saying, ‘Miss 
Blank, you have fulfilled, in every respect, 
the letter and the spirit of your contract. You 
are the best teacher we’ve ever had. As a 
reward for your unfailing devotion, we'll per. 
mit you to remain with us next year’. This 
is fine for the ego. Who wants to give it up? 


The county seat, a small town of some 
6,000 population, but boasting schools of more 
than 8-teacher capacity, chooses its teachers 
with care and retains them; but two miles 
out in the great open spaces where the speed 
limit leaps from 20 miles to 40, the tenure 
law means nothing whatsoever. 


T is significant that most of the discharged 
Dinen were immediately re-engaged in 
a neighboring community, taking with them 
good recommendations from their erstwhile 
trustees. This proves that these women were 
let out for no other reason than the rather 
puerile one; “nobody, not even the State of 
California, can tell me what I have to do”. 


The crux of the matter is, that wherg 
teachers. formerly would be profitably engaged 
in a community for four or five or six, yea, 
even seven years, to the complete satisfaction 
of every one concerned, they will now be 
retained not more than two. 

Whether the new “pussy - wants -a- corner” 
method will work havoc, or prove a good thing, 
jarring some of us oldsters out of the rut, 
remains to be seen. 


* * * 


Just a Teacher 


HELEN Burnet, Lincoln School, Ontario 


ET me be a teacher of power and love, 
With courage and purpose sincere, 
Guided in all by help from above, 
For those children of mine, so dear. 
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| _ Troquois Textbooks Set New Standards 


THE IROQUOIS GRADED-DIFFICULTY NUMBER CARDS 
By DeGroat-FiRMAN-SMITH 

These NUMBER CARDS are the first scientific flash cards for teaching, drilling, and testing 
the 390 basic number combinations. The combinations arranged in order of difficulty, as deter- 
mined by the University of Wisconsin Investigation, together with the color groupings, make 
scientific drill possible, simplify diagnostic testing, and provide a means for remedial work. 

IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY NOTE BOOKS 
Book I to accompany the lower book of any modern geography series. 
Book II to accompany the upper book of any modern geography series. 

These books enable pupils to build geography books of their own. Their use will make 

geography a live, interesting subject. 
OUR SURROUNDINGS—An Elementary General Science 
By CLEMENT, COLLISTER, and THURSTON 

CAPTURES immediate interest and attention by means of a clever introduction to each 
chapter and HOLDS both throughout by simple, clear, direct style. Exceptional illustrations 
supplement and illumine the text. Experiments, demonstrations, projects, and balanced fact and 
thought questions fix essentials and apply the principles taught. Glossary and Index are Iroquois 
standard—THE BEST. 
A STUDENT’S LABORATORY GUIDE AND PROJECT BOOK IN GENERAL SCIENCE 

By CoL.isTer and THURSTON 

This Manual is built to accompany any basal text in General Science. It standardizes the 
laboratory work in General Science, specifying minimum and maximum courses adaptable to 
varying laboratory conditions. The book also includes a series of projects. Ample space for 
drawings, observations, and conclusions is provided with each experiment. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office—Syracuse, N. Y. 
NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS CHICAGO 


Notable Textbook Adoptions 


LOS ANGELES—RATIONAL DICTATION 


On April 20 the Los Angeles Board of Education adopted Rational Dictation 
for exclusive use in all Los Angeles high schools. 


MILWAUKEE—GREGG SHORTHAND 


On May 3 the Milwaukee Board of Education adopted the Gregg Shorthand 
Manual and Gregg Speed Studies for exclusive use in all the Milwaukee high schools. 


SAN FRANCISCO—RATIONAL TYPEWRITING 


On June 26 the San Francisco Board of Education adopted the New Rational Type- 
writing, 1927 edition, for exclusive use in all the senior high schools of that city. 


DES MOINES—RATIONAL TYPEWRITING and 
RATIONAL TYPEWRITING PROJECTS 


On July 10 New Rational Typewriting; 1927 edition, and Rational Typewriting 
Projects were adopted for exclusive use in the Des Moines public schools. 


CLEVELAND—RATIONAL DICTATION 


In July the Cleveland Board of Education adopted Rational Dictation for exclu- 
sive use in all the Cleveland high schools. 


All five of these large city adoptions were made on the recommendation 
of teacher and high-school-principal committees, and after weeks and 
months of research and investigation. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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Retirement Salaries 


TATE Teacher Retirement Commission has 

asked the C. T. A. Retirement Committee 
for the reaction of the organization on proposed 
changes in the Retirement Salary Law. Please 
answer the following questions thoughtiully, 
sign, and return this page promptly to Roy W. 
Cloud, State Executive Secretary, California 
Teachers Association, 508 Sheldon Building, 461 
Market St., San Francisco. 


1. Do you favor a flat-rate or a step-rate plan? 
Under a flat-rate plan each teacher deposits the 
same amount and receives the same retirement 
salary. Under a step-rate plan each teacher 
deposits a fixed percentage of his annual salary 
and receives a correspondingly varied retire- 
ment salary. Place a check after the plan you 
favor: 

flat-rate 
step-rate 


2. If you favor the flat-rate plan, how much 
are you willing to deposit annually? (It is un- 
derstood that the more you receive as a retire- 
ment salary, the more you will have to deposit 
annually). 


3. If you favor a step-rate plan, what per- 
centage of your annual salary are you willing 
to deposit annually? (For instance, the teachers 
of San Francisco now deposit from 3 to 6 per 
cent of their salary annually in their special city 
retirement salary fund). 


per cent 
4. Check the types of school in which you 
now teach: 
Elementary 
garten) 


Secondary (includes junior 
high schools and junior colleges) 


(includes kinder- 


6. Signature: 


* 


T. A. North Coast Section will hold its 

e annual convention at Ukiah, September 

17, 18, and 19. A. R. Cooperrider, Principal of 

the Arcata High School, is president of the Sec- 

tion. He and F. D. Patton, Mendocino County 

Superintendent of Schools, are in charge of 

arrangements, and are working vigorously for a 
large and successful meeting. 


The Teacher 
Mr. David Rhys Jon 
fornia school people, reco SS 


IRST—That the state department or the 

C. T. A. make a careful study of the effect 
of the present tenure law on schools of less than 
nine teachers, to ascertain from superintendents, 
etc.,— 

a. In how many instances did the operation 
of the law displace good teachers? 

b. In how many instances did the operation 
of the law displace poor or mediocre teachers 
who had “hung on” to their “jobs”, for three or 
more years and would likely have continued if 
it were not for the tenure law? 

c. In how many cases did trustees serenely 
re-employ the old staff regardless of “life ten- 
ure” effects? 

d. Did the tenure law awaken trustees to 
their responsibility in the selection of teachers, 

I am very sure that the effect of the tenure 
law in Siskiyou County was “good”, not “bad”. 
Much publicity was given to the provisions of 
the law between March 1 and June 1, 1928 in 
this county. 

Secondly—The “statewide agitation” regard- 
ing the tenure law is the first shocking pain 
of a new idea. It need not alarm anyone. Many 
trustees, and some entire counties, were in need, 
badly, of some awakening shock. The con- 
plaints regarding the tenure law have been 
chiefly from sections and counties notoriously 
political or backward. 

Third—Since certain progressive school sys- 
tems, for years, have voluntarily practiced the 
principles embodied in the tenure law, with ex- 
cellent satisfaction to the public and with good 
results generally, why infer that backward dis- 
tricts should be permitted to raise a minority 
howl that shall affect the policy of the state 
generally? Let these districts step up to the 
front and proclaim their unwillingness to have 
any other than good teachers, and their willing- 
ness to retain good teachers after securing 
them! 

The tenure law has done more in one season 
to rid the schools of mediocre teachers than ten 
years of complacency has been able to accom- 
plish.—Very truly yours, D. R. Jones, Yreka. 

* 


ure Law 
known to Cali. 


The State Board of Education at its last meet- 
ing adopted the Zaner-Bloser system of hand- 
writing for another four year term. Dr. Frank 
Freeman of the University of Chicago worked 
out'the system for Zaner and Bloser. Dr. Free- 
man is a former resident of Ontario, California 
and his wife is a daughter of Dr. W. Arter 
Wright, a pioneer’ Methodist minister of South- 
ern California. 
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Woodworking Machinery 
for the Manual Training Class Room 


Students at work on their 400-D Manual Training Lathes 
| Eagle Rock High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 
No. 260 to 266 Spear Srreer, SAN Francisco, CALirornia 
Guy D. Reyno.ps, Manager Phone Davenport 793 


Southern California Distributors: 
SMITH-BOOTH-USHER CO. 
228 Centrat Avenue, Los ANCELES, CALIFORNIA 


Machines on exhibition 
and carried in stock at 
both points. 


J. A. Fay & Egan 


Co. 
2811-2911 Robertson Ave. Qidese 
Cincinnati, Onto, U.S.A. Largest 


LABORATORY APPARATUS 
and Supplies 
Lowest Price—Best Quality— 
Promptest Service 
Agriculture, Biology, Physical Geography, 
Chemistry and Physics. Ask for Catalogs. 


Give your name, school position and subject. 
Mention this journal. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Apparatus — Chemicals 
460 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO U.S. A. 





EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 


VE ene 


SAN FRA 


HSC \OlS Ce CRie 


CASE: SELES. SACRAMENT 


Now YoU See SPECIAL 
CAN BUY Y OFFERING 


Sound First Mortgage 
BONDS 


yielding 5 to 7% 
on our 


Partial Payment Plan 


A portion of your monthly warrant soon 


will grow into an income reserve of desirable 
bonds. 

As an introductory offer to teachers only 
we will consider the coupon below as $1 in 
payment on a $1000 bond and 50c on a 
$500 bond. 


Please send detailed information about your 
investment plan. 


Address 


FREEMAN, SMITH 


& Camp Co. 
Crocker First National Bank Building 
San Francisco 


Better, Safer Playgrounds! 

VERWEAR Playground Apparatus has 

been the standard for 20 years; used in 
leading schools. 127 different items. 
We also make EverWear Junior Apparatus for 
the Home. Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 
same high quality. 27 items in this line. 
Catalog No. 20 tells about the standard Ever- 
Wear Playground Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A 
tells of the EverWear Junior Playground Ap- 
paratus for the Home. Ask for theone you want. 


Cc. F. WEBER COMPANY 
San Francisco, California 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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AVIATION AT EUREKA 


CHOOL administrators as well as industrial 
GS iasaens are being almost compelled to 
recognize the demand from high school stu- 
dents for courses in aeronautics. It is one 
thing to study about airplanes but it is quite 
another thing to actually build and to fly them. 
While many students are content to know a 
few of the principles of airplane construction, 
there are also a few who long for the oppor- 


tunity to build planes that will be safe for 
flying when completed. Here in Eureka I have 
been face to face with this matter for three 
years. 


During the school year 1925-26 the first stu- 
-dent-built airplane was made in the cabinet 
shop of the high school. The airplane was 
transported to Dyerville where an old motor- 
cycle engine was installed. This plane carried 
the builder, Donald Morton, from Dyerville to 
Garberville, a distance of about twenty miles 
and was wrecked on a fence in landing. 


During his senior year in high school, Donald 
Morton designed and built his second airplane. 


This airplane, with 27 feet of wing spread, 
will shortly be fitted with an engine now being 
made by the lad himself during his spare time. 


The third airplane to be built in the Eureka 
High School cabinet shop is now nearing com- 
pletion. Fully 90 per cent of the work on this 


plane was performed by John Abrahamsen, a 
16-year-old sophomore student. 

Photographs of two of the airplanes accom. 
pany this statement. Very truly yours, Joun E. 
Doren, Department, Eureka High 
School. 


Vocational 


* * * 


More News From Santa Paula 

LEADING Santa Paula citizen has written 

us, in part as follows; concerning the 
California Taxpayers Association report on 
Santa Paula school finances. 

“The (Taxpayers Association) man who 
made the investigation here at Santa Paula, 
was apparently very fair in his desire to get at 
the facts, but he certainly lacked the experi- 
ence, necessary to such a duty. That is, he was 
utterly ignorant of school finances. 

“He knew nothing about the general govern- 
ment of the schools of California, hence it is 
not at all surprising that he should not get all 
the features properly digested. 

“Personally I feel like being somewhat char- 
itable with his errors, especially since I ques- 
tion if the report has been considered seriously 
enough here in Santa Paula to do any harm at 
all. Neither is it likely to be investigated any 
place else sufficiently to make it of any very 
great consequence. 

“The general public usually just consider 
that such reports are made out for a certain 
purpose, hence the various facts are so stated 
as to prove what the maker wishes. 

“It is a trite saying, yet nevertheless true 
that figures won’t lie, but sometimes those who 
use them woefully distort them.” 

Oe ee 


A County Superintendent Makes 
a Few Remarks 

N this county I have a number of “stationary” 
phere who seem quite indifferent toward 
extra expenditure. I am powerless in that 
respect. If teachers are especially progressive, 
they need no driving. I can’t understand the 
attitude of some people toward their profession. 
Tll do all I can without “compelling” anyone. 

I would enjoy seeing, the county unit plan 
explained in the ‘‘News”. 

Why do not the teachers colleges maintain a 
regular rural school under their supervision for 
teacher training, inasmuch as the rural school 
is the very first place that their graduates must 
teach? 

Some of the teachers’ college graduates are 
exceptionally poor in rural work. They do not 
know how to manage a country school. Re- 
spectfully, A County Superintendent of Schools. 
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| Seatwork Books That | 
Individualize Reading 
Three Inexpensive Work Books 


Teachers find the solution of their seatwork 
problem in this new series of work type readers: 


My Progress Book In Reading (For Beginners) 
My Progress Book In Reading—No. 1 (Grades 1-2) 
My Progress Book In Reading—No. 2 (Grades 3-4) 
These books furnish (1) Tests for diagnosing 
the individual reading ability; (2) Purposeful seat- 
work that is pedagogically sound; (3) Supplement- 
ary reading material. They eliminate the work and 
drudgery for teachers who spend hours in preparing 
seatwork material. They are usable with any system an 
or series of basal readers. 


Looseleaf Education, Inc. 
Dept. H, 40 S. 3rd St., Columbus, Ohio 


Request Copies copies of My Progress Book In Reading for 
q _ Beginners Book 


For Your Pupils 18 cents per copy, plus postage, in quantity orders. Single 
r copy, 25 cents). 








Regardless of hard usage and extreme wear and tear, Natural Slate 
Blackboards are always in first class condition—in fact, they will 
Outlast the most modern, well-built Buildings. 

And from the standpoint of Economy, no greater Saving can be made 
than using Natural Slate Blackboards. Think of it—upkeep costs can 
be completely forgotten. 


Natural Slate Blackboards are Durable, 
Sanitary, Fireproof, Easy-to-Clean, Easy- 
to-Write-on, Easy-to-Read-from. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 
901 Robin Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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Teacher Welfare Bureau Work 
California Teachers Association, 
Southern Section 
FREDERICK F, Martin, President 


ELFARE work in the Southern Section 

began in December 1926, with Nora- 
belle Davidson chairman of a committee of 
about 40 members to look after the needs, 
comfort and general welfare of retired, indi- 
gent or unfortunate California teachers in 
Southern California. 


The activities to be carried on were grouped 
under five heads—Loans, Home, Insurance, 
® Contributions and Courtesy —each under the 
direction of a chairman. 

The Contribution division was necessarily 
of great importance, in order that the work 
of the Welfare Department operate. All mem- 
bers of the committees began to solicit funds. 
By August, 1927, $2,000 had been contributed 
and the temporary Home in Inglewood was 
opened with two grateful teachers entered and 
a practical nurse in charge. 

The Loan division has always functioned. 
The hope is that a large fund to be always 
on hand for the immediate needs of teachers. 

The Southern Council saw the worth of this 
Welfare work and by an amendment to the 
Constitution of the Southern Section the 
“Bureau of Teacher Welfare” was approved 
in December 1927. At the Southern Section 
Council meeting in January 1928, nine mem- 
bers, as provided by the amendment, were 
elected as Trustees of the “Bureau of Teacher 
Welfare”. F. F. Martin, President of the 
Council, and Ernest Branson, Treasurer of 
the Council, were unanimously chosen as the 
first two trustees. The following seven were 
elected by ballot: C. B. Briggs, Gladys P. 
Campbell, Beulah B. Coward, H. B. Glover, 
Mrs. Eugenia West Jones, Lucy H. Purdum, 
Forrest V. Routt, F. L. Thurston, ex-officio 
Secretary. 

At the first meeting of the Bureau of 
Teacher Welfare, January 29, 1928, Mrs. 
Eugenia West Jones was elected vice-presi- 
dent and Ernest P. Branson, treasurer. The 
personnel of the standing committees was 
decided upon as follows: Admission Committee 
—Mrs. West Jones, Chairman, Miss Purdum; 
Building and Grounds Committee—Mr. Routt, 
Chairman, Mr. Glover; Finance Committee— 
Mr. Branson, Chairman, Miss Campbell; House 
Committee — Miss Purdum, Chairman, Miss 
Coward; By-Laws Committee—Mr. Glover, 
Chairman, Mr. Briggs. F. F. Martin, the Pres- 


News 


— 


ident and F. L. Thurston, the Secretary are 
ex-officio members of all committees. All the 
committees immediately began the work as. 
signed and have carried out the plan which 
began over a year ago through Norabelle 
Davidson. 

Lucy H. Purdum of Inglewood, chairman of 
the house committee, has looked after the 
Home and the inmates at Inglewood in a very 
efficient way. 

All the expenses of the Bureau of Teacher 
Welfare have been met by donations from 
teachers and teacher organizations over South. 
ern California. The future plans call for 
acreage and money for buildings, so that all 
teachers may be cared for who are ill, lonely, 
or in need of a home. 

The Trustees and the Southern Council were 
very grateful to the kindergarten clubs of 
Southern California for their gift to the 
Bureau of Teacher Welfare of $5,000, which 
was a balance left over in their social fund 
after the meeting of the International Kinder. 
garten Union in 1926. 

Articles of incorporation for the Bureau will 
soon be completed. Then outside gifts may 
be made to the Bureau. Our hope for the 
future depends upon the generosity of the 
public as well at the teachers of Southern 


California. prenatal 


Descriptive Passages 
HIS book of models is intended to show 
"Tite relation between descriptive writing 
and narrative writing. It illustrates the im 
portance of description as an auxiliary rather 
than as an independent form of composition. 

The selections for the most part are short. 
For that reason they serve as_ excellent 
standards for descriptive theme-writing. They 
are free from editorial paraphernalia, teaching 
devices, and technical discussion. Each instruc 
tor who uses the book is left unhampered to 
present the patterns in any manner which is 
suited to his own methods of teaching. 

The prototypes are arranged in logical order, 
proceeding from the simple to the complex; 
from descriptions which are primarily infor- 
mative to those which are basicly aesthetic; 
from those which rely mainly on sense appeal 
to those which have the added element of inter- 
pretation or emotion. 

The book is designed for use in high school 
freshman English courses and in college and 
university courses in descriptive writing. 

The author, Paul M. Fulcher, is assistant pro 
fessor of English at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. The Century Company. 1928. $1.50. 
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What would she do? 


Drawing tomorrow, 
Paper Cutting, Holiday 
Projects for Hallowe'en, 
Thanksgiving and 
Christmas to be 


: prepared for— 
Chemical Desk No. 862 What would she do? 
This desk, with exposed plumbing and trough, is a favorite 
= has been installed in many laboratories. The gas and water 
pes, with convenient outlets, are placed under the lower 
thelf and directly over the trough. The trough is lead-lined and 
slopes from the middle toward the two end sinks. Accommodates 
sixteen students, working in sections of eight. 


For the Teaching of It seems as if everything always comes at once with 


. practically no time to get ready. What a joy, what a 
Che relief, what a surprise came when she began to use 
these handy, helpful packets—interesting children, pleased 
parents, an excellent exhibit, the envy of others and a 
For the teaching of Chemistry, as well as for instruction in happy, happy teacher! 
other sciences, it is generally admitted that there is no equip- Holiday Cut-O 
ment that enjoys the prestige and reputation among educators o y \ut-Outs 
to the extent of Large outline drawing for trac- 
ing, and over a hundred cut- 
out suggestions. These ideas 
will be your best friend at 
Christmas, Hallowe'en, Thanks- 
giving, Easter, Washington's 
Birthday, Valentine's Day and 
so on during the school year. 


Laboratory Furniture : Hi se igen siree 


of the 7”x10” size, 4 page 


folder of hints included. 
Every Science teacher knows the importancé of properly- . 106—Price $1. 
designed, properly-built oer furniture, and how much ee #1 “09 
influence it exerts upon the character of work of the students. 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture has been endorsed by educa- 
tional authorities in every state in the United States. Its By Pepro J. Lemos 
superior design, better construction and finer finish have made Think of the fun “have 
pean Equipment the choice for thousands of laboratories ome your ‘oan = aa on 
in our best schools. Indian projects based on Pueblo 
pottery, Peta —. Win- 
Four Certainties About Kewaunee ee the tee al 


simple—you'll find hundreds of 
1. That Kewaunee is most scientifically designed for the uses for these 300 suggestions. 


greatest possible pedagogic service. 8 lates (4 in color) and folder 
lessons. 
2. That Kewaunee is made by men who know woods—how No. 152—Pri $1 50 
to select, how to treat before use, and how to fashion for long - F 


life and perfect service. Here’s help in 10 monthly issues 
3. That Kewaunee is moderately priced—that it is the bringing i. a = — —- pick of of = pe 
ca ideas and plans for art » written by 
greatest value in its field. teachers themselves. 


A Californian Editor, Pepro J. Lemos 
Send floor plan blueprints or rough sketches. We will Ce ee 

us your floor plan blueprints or ro’ sketches. We wi ae . 
make suggestive layout for equipment to meet your requirements Subscription Price $3.00 
without charge or obligation. 


4. That Kewaunee does stand up under service. 


Tue Scoot Arts MaGazIne 
414 PorTLAND Street 
Worcester, Mass. 


Please send Nos. 
Seu I ge Co: ae 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 7 EXPERTS a, Aa 


C. G. Campnett, President and General Manager Pais 
116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. at Enclosed is $ 


rae i A ( Enter my subscription 
C. F. Weber & Company, State Distributors to The School Arts Maga- 
Cauironnia, Nevapa, ARIZONA ; zine. Enclosed is $3.00. 

3 ©) Have never seen School 
San Francisco—601 Mission Street Arts would like to seesample 

Los Angeles—6900 Avalon Boulevard . 

Fresno—1317 Van Ness Avenue 
Phoenix, Ariz.—524 W. Washington Street 


Santa Rosa, Cal.—642 Fourth Street 
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Three Remarkable New Books 

The reason for bringing in a single article 
thesie three volumes to the attention of Cali- 
fornia school people is because they all three 
come from the Macmillan Company, publishers. 
The Pacific Coast offices.of this great publish- 
ing hduse are at 350: Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco; T. C. Morehouse is manager. There aré 
many reasons for noticing these books, as each 
is quite distinctive in its field. 

Parent-Teacher Association and Its Work. 
Dr. Julian E. Butterworth, professor of rural 
education and chairman of the division of edu- 
cation at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., is 
the author of this most commendable 158-page 
textbook. Every California local teachers’ club 
and every P. T. A. in the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers could well afford to 
make an intensive study of this valuable hand- 
book. 

Lip Reading for the Deafened Child. This 
manual for teachers is by Agnes Stowell of 
California, Estelle E. Samuelson of New York 
City, and“Atm Lehman, also of Manhattan. It is 
designed both for experienced professional 
teachers of the deaf and hard-of-hearing and 
also for ordinary classroom teachers in schools 
where the hard-of-hearing are not segregated. 
It is a valuable pioneer volume of 194 pages. 

Doctor Pete of the Sierras. Mrs. Mary Mon- 
tague Davis of California has written this story 
of what happens to an Eastern boy suddenly 
put down in the California Sierras. Mrs. Davis 
knows every foot of our beloved mountains and 
has written a tale of adventure that boys and 
girls will thoroughly enjoy. The book, of 220 
pages, has pictures by G. B. Cutts. 


* * ok 


The Talisman 
TALE of the Crusaders, by Sir Walter 
Scott, Baronet. Edited, with introduc- 
tion, questions, and glossary, by Francis Kings- 
ley Ball, and illustrated by Charles E. Brock. 
Published by Ginn and Company, of 15 Ash- 
burton Place, Boston; 1928; 80 cents. 

This is one of the Ginn series, admirably 
printed, bound, and arranged, for school use. 
“The Talisman” is a deathless favorite with 
young and old alike. The Ginn series presents 
it excellently, both as to typography and as 
to pedagogic aids. 


STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS—By Georg 
Drayton Strayer, professor of education, Teach. 
ers College, Columbia University, and Clifford 
Brewster Upton, professor of mathematic,, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Ameri- 
can Book Company. 1928. Lower Grades, 7? 
cents; Middle Grades, 76 cents; Higher Grade, 
in preparation. 


ae three-book series incorporates the 
most valuable findings of moderu experi- 
mentation in the teaching of arithmetic, in 
cluding the results of important researches 
conducted by the authors themselves during 
the past ten years. 

The books conform to the best modern 
courses of study and present only those meth- 
ods and materials which have been thoroughly 
tested in the classroom by many experienced 
teachers. 


They give the child the ability to compute 
easily and accurately and enable him to inter. 
pret and solve the quantitative situations which 
he will meet in life. Throughout they provide 
him with a constant stimulus of success. 
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alifornia Teachers 
Association 


Division of Placement 


A Service Bureau for All Members 
of the Association 


Hundreds of Teachers 
Placed Annually 


Members of the Associa’ 
tion are entitled to place- 
ment service offered by 
both the Berkeley and 
Los Angeles offices. 


S. M. CHANnEy, Manager 
| 2163 Center Street 


Phone: THornwall 5600 


Berkeley 


California Teachers 
Association 


Southern Section 
Placement Bureau 


A Service Bureau for All Members 
of the Association 


Hundreds of Teachers 
Placed Annually 


Teachers interested in 
placement in Southern 
California should regis- 
ter in the Los Angeles 
office. 


F. L. Tourston, Manager 
732 I. N. Van Nuys Building 
Seventh and Spring Streets Los Angeles 
Phone: VAndike 3218 


Tho Will Pay the Doctor, 
the Nurse andéteBoand Bll. 
WhenYou areSickorlnjured? 


This is the question you must decide, and you are deciding 
it right now—whether you will continue to carry the risk of 
financial loss and embarrassment in time of need, or whether you 


will let the T. C. U. assume the risk and share the burden 
when the loss comes. 


One in Every Five Teachers 
Will Lose Salary This Year 


It is an actual fact, proven by the records, that every year 
one out of five teachers suffers enforced idleness and loss of 
salary through Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 

You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. Why take 
the risk of being compelled to use up your savings, or to run 
into debt, to carry you through a period of enforced idleness, 
when the T. C. U. stands ready to help bear that burden? 


What the T.C.U. Will Do For You 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organization 
of teachers for teachers. For the small cost of less than a 
nickel a day, it will assure you an income when you are sick or 
quarantined, or when you are accidentally injured. It will also 
pay you Operation and Hospital ‘Benefits. 


T. C. U. Paid Both Bills 


How I could have done without my T. C. U. help I can't 
see. Two doctors’ bills 2 four weeks would have been a 
serious financial strain. T. U. paid both.—Sally Wood, 
Texas Presbyterian College, Miiford, Texas. 


Send Your Name—No Obligation 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail you 
full particulars of how we protect teachers. Please do it today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


456 T. C. U. Building 


To the T. C. U., 456 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska: 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
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Horace Mann Supplementary Arithmetic 


» OOK 2 of this admirable series, published 

} by the J. B. Lippincott Company, 2244 
Calumet Avenue, Chicago, has recently ap- 
peared. This second volume cover common 
and decimal fractions. The authors are: Milo 
B. Hillegas, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Mary G. Pea- 
body, instructor in Horace Mann Elementary 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and Ida M. Baker, department of mathematics, 
Cleveland School of Education. 


This second book applies to the higher fields 
of the subject the same features that have 
proven so effective in the first book. It lays 
out specific drills on each successive difficulty, 
greatly facilitating the development of the sub- 
ject. Its great contribution lies in its effective 
meeting of individual difficulties. 


It recognizes that most number difficulties 
are individual and specific. The child who does 
poor number work generally fails not because 
he is weak in all processes, but because a com- 
paratively small number of processes give him 
trouble every time they come up. The Horace 
Mann Supplementary Arithmetic makes it pos- 
sible for the teacher to locate these difficulties, 
one by one, and gives her the necessary ma- 
terial with which to cure them. 

This type of corrective teaching eliminates 
the need for wasteful general review, and 
makes it possible to secure more satisfying 
results from a very much shorter review period. 
It had always been clear that there is no 
point in having a child repeat indefinitely proc- 
esses he has mastered. Under the old-fash- 
ioned general-review scheme the child spent 
far too little on work. that needed attention. 
In the Horace Mann program his attention is 
directed to his own specific weaknesses. No 
time is wasted and no energy misdirected on 
processes which do not need corrective drill. 

* a * 


American Arts 


ILLA EVELYN JACKMAN is head of the 
R public school art department of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. She 
has recently written a noteworthy and author- 
itative handbook of 600 pages entitled “Ameri- 
can Arts”. It is illustrated with 465 half-tones 
and line drawings. The massive volume is pub- 
lished by Rand McNally & Company, with Paci- 
fic Coast offices at 559 Mission Street, San 
Francisco. 

“American Arts” is written simply and in- 
telligently. As a college or normal school text, 


News 


supplementary reading for secondary schools, 
and reading circle book for teachers it is ey. 
cellent. This book will appeal not only to thos 
who are interested in art but to readers gener. 
ally. It includes such interesting subjects of art 
as glassware and ceramics, with unusually goo: 
illustrations. The prints of American paint. 
ings and sculpture are particularly fine. 


* * * 


Hiawatha Primer 


NEW edition is this, of a charming little 
primer which first made its appearance 
in 1898. There are 139 pages of reading 
text; 8 pages of suggestions to teachers and 
vocabulary; 8 full-page colored illustrations; 
4 full-page black and white illustrations, and 
65 part-page illustrations in black and white. 
The publishers are Houghton Mifflin Company 
of 612 Howard Street, San Francisco. The price 
is 84 cents, postpaid. 
The script is taken from the natural system 
of vertical penmanship and is used with the 
special permission of D. C. Heath & Company. 


* * * 
Hawaii and the Philippines 


R. FRANK F. BUNKER was formerly 
D Superintendent of Schools at Berkeley, 
California. He later became chief of the city 
school division of the Federal Bureau of Edu- 
cation; then executive secretary of the Pan- 
Pacific Union, Honolulu; and is now editor for 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

Resulting from his Pan-Pacific experiences 
there recently comes from his pen a delightful 
volume, profusely illustrated, and dealing with 
Hawaii, the Philippines and South Sea Islands. 
There are 136 illustrations, 12 maps in the 
text, and 212 pages. The publishers are J. B. 
Lippincott Company, with Pacific Coast offices 
at 525 Market Street, San Francisco. 

The highly informative volume is one of the 
Lippincott series of supplementary readers 
dealing with lands and peoples. It should have 
wide usage as a geographical reader. 

* * * 


Poems and Youth 


REMARKABLY good volume of verse for 

junior high schools is this. It is edited 
by Alice Cecilia Cooper, supervisor of senior 
English, University High School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. It comprises 430 pages and is delight: 
fully illustrated by Samuel B. Wylie. It is pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company, with Pacific Coast 
offices at 45 Second Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. $1.20. 
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Have You Placed Your Order? 


Eastman Classroom Films 


Modern teaching takes a long stride forward with the introduction of 


Eastman Classroom Films. 


Forty subjects in geography and general science, closely correlated 
with the curricula in the schools, are now available with more on the way. 
Investigate this new material, and avail yourself of its teaching power. 
Further details including prices, are given in our pamphlet Eastman 


Classroom Films, mailed on request. 


May we give a demonstration in your school? 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


| Better Work With Less ifort 


is the slogan of the present day 


Are you making the most of everything available to 
give your best to your class without exerting every 
ounce of energy? 

| Didn't it take you weeks of your vacation to restore the 
energy expended during the past year? 

| y not make a firm resolution at the beginning of 
this school year to not waste one atom of precious 
strength, but to do better work than you have ever 
done before. 

| That can be done, you know, by starting in with the 
proper assistants. There is no equipment which will 
further this end better than the SPENCER VISUAL 
AIDS, for you well know that at least 85 per cent of 
all impressions are gathered through the eye. 


With a Classroom Lantern (Spencer Model DC) you 
can travel with your class through every phase of your 
work and they will respond to your instruction as no 
class has ever done before. You will be the ideal teacher. 
May we go into this matter with you? 


Spencer Lens Company 


Burrato, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Branch: 
45 SECOND STREET., SAN FRANCISCO 


LEITZ 
Microscopes 
Send for literature 
Spindler & Sauppe 


86 Third Street 
San Francisco 


811 W. 7th Street 
Los Angeles 


Best for 
Schools 
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OUR THINKING PROFESSION 
Three 1928 Yearbooks 


URING the school year just completed, 

hundreds of professional education or- 
ganizations have carried through and published 
important research studies on educational 
issues. 


Among the most significant must be placed 
the Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education.1 The Year- 
book comprises two substantial volumes which 
deal with the influence of nature and nurture 
upon achievement and intelligence. The method 
of approach throughout is critical and experi- 
mental rather than philosophical or argumenta- 
tive. A coherent summary of this material in 
a brief review is impossible. 


The general nature of a few of the outstand- 
ing studies can be mentioned. A very useful 
introductory chapter points out the statistical 
hazards to which investigations of this type are 
subject. There is a masterly summary of the 
previously published literature on the nature 
vs. nurture controversy. There are studies on 
such special traits as mechanical ability, musi- 
cal ability, and dextrality. 

There are studies of the relation of pupil 
achievement to teaching ability, school attend- 
ance, and school costs. There are studies identi- 
cal twins, foster children, non-identical twins, 
Siamese twins, and white rats. The material is 
carefully organized around the central issue as 
to the relative importance of hereditary and 
environment on human life. 

The Yearbook does not undertake to present 
a final answer to the issue. Its mission is dis- 
covery of facts. As such it stands as a monu- 
ment to the industry, ingenuity, and scientific 
integrity of the educational psychologists of the 
country. 

A second notable Yearbook is that of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Education Association.2 The 
volume is of direct practical application. Be- 
ginning with an historical resumé of the devel- 
opment of the elementary school principalship 
and a general overview of the functions, status, 
and duties of the office, it continues with such 
practical issues as office arrangement, case- 
studies of butstanding principles, certification 
problems, methods of supervision, and economic 


1Guy M. Whipple, editor, Nature and Nurture, 
Sener Public School Publishing Co., 1928. 
volumes. 


*The Elementary School Principalship, Report 
of the Committee on Standards and Training. 
Washington, Natiors! Education Association, 
1928. 638 pages. ($2.00.) 


status. A digest of research studies on the 
principalship and a bibliography of 446 items 
conclude the book. 


The Development of the High School Cur. 
riculum is the topic for the Sixth Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence of the Na. 
tional Education Association. An introductory 
section deals with the philosophy of the cur. 
riculum and the needs of adolescent youth, 
Succeeding sections give valuable summaries 
of research studies in the various curricular 
subjects with suggestions for their application 
to curriculum construction. There is a 40-page 
discussion of health and physical education in 
secondary schools. 


No one can examine these publications with- 
out being convinced that the leaders of the 
teaching profession are working on the prob- 
lems of education both zealously and intelli- 
gently. 


The research method is opening up new 
problems and new solutions to old problems.— 
W. G. C. 


* * * 


American History and Civics 
ESOLUTIONS were unanimously adopted by 
the Social Science Committee of the Senior 

High Schools of the city of Los Angeles, for a 
year of American History and a separate term 
of Civics. The California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has asked that a course in-the protective 
laws of California be added to our present 
Civics. Citizenship training is held to be the 


first and foremost objective of the public school 
system. 


The three-term course is an irreducible mini- 
mum for the adequate teaching of American 
history and civics and particularly in the case 
of vocational or technical students with no Euro- 
pean background for these subjects. — Anna 
Stewart, head of Social Science department, Los 
Angeles High School. 


* * * 


Indian History for Young Folks 
ECAUSE California is. so rich in Indian lore 
and history and was the home of so many 

Indian tribes before the white man exterminated 
them, this Indian history book, recently pub- 


lished by Harper and Brothers, will be of spe- 
cial interest. 


Excellently written by Francis S. Drake, pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated by Henry Pitz, 
comprising nearly 500 pages and handsomely 
bound,—the book will appeal strongly to the 
young people for whom it is intended. 


Only as our children sympathetically under- 
stand the lives of primitive peoples can these 
children themselves become thoroughly civilized 
and cultured. 


*Washington; National Education Association, 
1928. 584 pages. .($2.00.) 
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The HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


609 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


INVITES YOUR ATTENTION TO THE FACT THAT 


I.—THE MODERN SCHOOL READERS by THOMPSON AND WILSON are CHARACTER BUILDING 
READERS built upon the SOCIAL OBJECTIVES of WORK, PLAY, HEALTH, MORALS, and CITIZENSHIP. 
For if a pupil can WORK with pleasure, PLAY with zest, have good HEALTH, be of good MORALS, and have 
ideals of CITIZENSHIP he must have strength of CHARACTER. Every selection in the MODERN SCHOOL 
READERS have been ear as they affect those above-mentioned salient points of education. 

Primer, $.65; Book I, $.70; Book II, $.75; Book III, $.85; Book IV, $1.00; Book V, $1.12; Book VI, $1.12. 
Thompson and Wilson. 

Il.—The Dr. Harold W. Fairbanks Progressive Series of Geographies Developed According to the Problem Method 
compel the student to think through his Geography and force the teacher to use the most modern approach in Geography 
instruction. 


North America, $1.87; South America, $1.87; Europe, $1.87; Real Geography and Its Place in the Schools—a 
Teacher’s Method Book, $2.00. Fairbanks. 

Ill.—Type Stories of the World for Little Folk and Our Neighbors Near and Far, by Ruth Thompson, for third 
and fourth grades respectively, are Geography Readers whose technique and appeal are leading to a nation-wide sale. 

Type Stories of the World for Little Folk, $1.12; Our Neighbors Near and Far, $1.12. Thompson. 

IV.—The Study Guide for Problems in American History by Ely, King, Stormzand, is based upon Beard and 
Bagley, The California State History Text for seventh and eighth grades, and is a book that aids the pupil in self- 
instruction and self-development and teaches him how to approach any historical problem with accurate logic. 

Study Guide for Problems in American History, $1.25. Ely, King, Stormzand. 

V.—The Practical Horticulture for the Pacific Coast by Dickson and Holmes is the most recent, practical and 
illuminative book yet published on that subject for high school use. 

Practical Horticulture for the Pacific Coast, $2.50. Dickson and Holmes. 

Vl1.—Junior High School Science, by Corwin, published September 1st, follows the Course of Study in Junior 
High School Science worked out in Los Angeles by a representative committee of Los Angeles Junior High School 
Science Teachers who completed a three-year study this last Spring. 

Junior High School Science, $1.60. Corwin. 

VII.—The Student's Guide in English by Melvina Stapp, teacher of English in the Hollenbeck Jr. High School, 
Los Angeles. A definite workbook for students of English in the Junior High School. 

Student's Guide in English, Stapp. Board, $.50; Paper, $.40. Adopted in City of Los Angeles. 

VIII.—The Junior Speech Book is a textbook of speech education for Junior and Senior high schools by Leonard 
G. Nattkemper and William V. McCay of the Polytechnic high school, Long Beach, California. A book of usable 


content, the result of 20 years’ work in teaching classes in speech. It outlines two sets of ten progressive projects in 
speech work. 


The Junior Speech Book, Nattkemper and McCay, $1.50. Adopted in Long Beach, Santa Ana and other places. 





iii THE LIVE OAK 
rayon eee - revue The Pacific Coast Nature Monthly 


“Solves the nature-study problem” 


oe ere airport 50c a year, sample free. 
er. words should be The Live Oak - Angwin, California 


in your dictionary 


H PROGRESS 
KEEP PACE WIT ENTERTAINMENTS 


THE WINSTON STUNTS TOR A 
PLAYS, SONGS, STUNTS FOR EVERY OCCASION 
Get new book, “‘Sing-Song Stunt Songs,"’ 35 cts. 
SIMPLIFIED DICTION ARY Free catalog from *“Tue House Tuat Herps™* 


ELDRIDGE ENTER’ MENT HOUSE, INC. 
ADVANCED EDITION Sreuhite, Obie pore og Menge egy 


New... authoritative... invit- 
ing...highly indorsed. The one a 
dictionary which meets the needs EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 


of modern schools and teachers. 


New from A to Z — 100,000 words de- 
fined —~ 3000 original illustrations — simple, ; 
accurate definitions — 16-page Atlas in colors. 
List Price... . $2.64 Indexed. .. .$2.88 
Intermediate Edition, 44,000 words $1.20 


“Should be on every teacher’s desk.” 
—From Nebraska Ed. Journal. 


ramen | 


149 New Monrcomery Sraser, San Francisco 


Ole Ceeenne 


, ‘alah ANGELES - SACRAMENTO 
FOR TEXTBOOKS SAN nie a 
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Interesting New Books 


IOLOGY IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS: ITS 
CONTRIBUTION TO SEX EDUCATION—By 
Harry Beal Torrey. Is 34-page bulletin pub- 
lished by the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
It is publication No. 576, 1927, and may be 
obtained from the Association. 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL—To accompany “New Civic 
Biology.” By George W. Hunter, adjunct pro- 
fessor of biological sciences, Pomona College, 
Claremont, California, formerly professor of 
biology, Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois; 
head of the department of biology, DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York. 110 p., il. 
American Book Company. 1927. 


RELATED SCIENCE MANUAL—A Laboratory 
Guide for Vocational Home Economics Classes. 
By Dorothy G. Ellis, teacher trainer and super- 
visor of vocational home economics, Idaho 
State Department of Vocational Education, 
and N. B. Giles, supervisor of industrial edu- 
cation, Idaho State Department of Vocational 
Education. 110 p. John Wiley & Sons, Ine. 1927. 


THE NATURE ALMANAC—A handbook of na- 
ture education. Edited by Arthur Newton Pack, 
president, The American Nature Association, 
and E. Laurence Palmer, director of nature 
education, The American Nature Association, 
professor of rural education, Cornell Univer- 
sity, editor Cornell Rural School Leaflet. 322 
p., il. The American Nature Association. 1927. 


SCIENCE OF ANIMAL LIFE—An Introduction to 
Zoo\ogy. Treating of Animals: Their Structure, 
Development, Reactions to their Environment, 
and Relation to Man. By William Morton Bar- 
rows, professor of zoology, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 389 p., il. World Book Co. 1927. $1.76. 


WONDERS OF SCIENCE—School Edition. Se- 
lected and arranged by Eva March Tappan. 270 
p., il. Houghton Miffiin Company. 1927. 96 cents. 

FIRST COURSE IN BOTAN Y—An introduction to 

the study of plants as related to the develop- 
ment of a knowledge of the universe in which 
we live and as a phase of modern science. By 
Raymond J. Pool, head of department of bot- 
any, the University of Nebraska, and Arthur T. 
Evans, head of department of botany, the South 
Dakota State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanie Arts. With editorial co-operation of 
Otis W. Caldwell, director of the Lincoln Insti- 
tute of School Experimentation, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia-University. 424 p., il. Ginn and 
Company. 1928. $1.64. 
LABORATORY MANUAL FOR FIRST COURSE 
IN BOTAN Y—By Arthur T. Evans, professor of 
botany in the South Dakota State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. With editorial 
co-operation of Otis W. Caldwell, director of 
the Lincoln Institute of School Experimenta- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
165 p., il. Ginn and Company. 1928. 72 cents. 

NEW TYPE QUESTIONS IN CHEMISTRY—By 
Charles G. Cook, formerly head of the chem- 
istry department, Boys High School, Brooklyn, 
New York. 115 p. Glebe Book Company. 1927. 
80 cents. 

INTRODUCTORY CHEMISTRY—By Neil E. Gor- 
don, professor of chemistry, University of 
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Maryland. New-World Science Series. 
by John W. Ritchie. 630 p., il. 
Company. 1927. $2.20. 


A FIRST BOOK IN CHEMISTRY—By Robt. H. 
Bradbury, head of the department of science, 
South Philadelphia High School. Revised edi- 
tion. 687 p., il. D. Appleton & Co. 1928. 

CHILD HEALTH AND CHARACTER—By Eliza- 
beth M. Sloan Chesser, author of The Woman 
Who Knows Herself, Psychology and Hygiene 
for Girls’ Schools and Colleges, etc.; editor of 
Health and Psychology of the child. 205 p. 
Oxford University Press. 1927. $1.25. 


MAY DAY—CHILD HEALTH DAY. This account 
was prepared from reports submitted by State 
May Day Chairman. 114 p. American Child 
Health Association. 1927. 

THE SAFETY HILL OF HEALTH—Health Read- 
ers, Book One. By Jessie I. Lummis and Willie- 
dell Schawe. With illustrations by Eunice 
Stephenson. 90 p. World Book Company. 1927. 

BUILDING MY HOUSE OF HEALTH — Health 
Readers, Book Two. By Jessie I. Lummis and 
Williedell Schawe. With illustrations by Eunice 
Stephenson. 136 p. Werld Book Company. 1927. 


WE AND THE WORLD—By William C. Redfield, 
Secretary of Commerce, 1913-1919. 190 p., il. 
Silver, Burdett and Company. 1927. 

PICTURESQUE PORTO RICO — Stories and 
Poems. By Elizabeth Kneipple Van Deusen, 
special supervisor of English. department of 
education, San Juan, Porto Bico, author of 
“Stories of Porto Rico.” 300 p., il. Silwer, Bur- 
dett and Company. 1927. 

EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRATIC WORLD—By 
Ernest De Witt Burton, president of The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1923-25. Edited by Harold 
R. Willoughby.185 p. The University of Chicago 
Press. 1927. $2.00. 

THE CHANGING COLLEGE—By Ernest Hatch 
Wilkins, president of Oberlin College. 142 p. 
The University of Chicago Press. 1927. $1.50. 


WHICH COLLEGE?—By Rita S. Halle. 290 p. 
The Macmillan Company. 1928. 


TECHNIQUE OF CURRICULUM MAKING — By 
Henry Harap, Cleveland School of Education. 
330 p., il. The Maemillan Company. 1928. 

HOW TO MEASURE—Revised and enlarged. By 
Gus M. Wilson, professor of education, School 
of Education, Boston University, Boston, and 
professor of education, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia; formerly super- 
intendent of public schools, Duluth, Minnesota. 
610 p., il. The Maemillan Company. 1928. 

TECHNIQUE OF STUDY—A textbook for use 
with upper secondary and lower division col- 
lege students. By Claude C. Crawford, profes- 
sor of education, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 363 p. Houghton Mifflin Company. 1923. 
$2.00. 

THE SUNSHINE SCHOOL—By J. Mace Andress, 
lecturer on health education, Boston University, 
and Mabel C. Bragg, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Newton, Massachusetts. Illustrated 
by Kayren Draper and Cornelia J. Hoff. 195 p. 
Ginn and Company. 1928. 72 cents. 

EDUCATION THROUGH MANUAL ACTIVITIES 
—By Anna M. Wiecking, teacher of elementary 
handwork, State Teachers College, Mankato, 
Minnesota. 360 p., il. Ginn and Company. 1928. 
$1.80. 


Edited 
World Book 
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SHELDON MULTI-SERVICE TABLES 


Serve for Science 
Laboratory and 
Class Room 


Sheldon Multi-Service Tables with 
Sheldon Efficiency-Chairs meet the re- 
quirements of the physics, biology and 
general science laboratories and the 
class room. The Efficiency-Chairs are 
comfortable, noiseless, and can be 
shoved out of the way in an instant. 
Send for booklet describing the 14 
different table combinations. 


E. H. Sheldon and 
Company 


Laboratory, Home Economics and 
Vocational Furniture 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


e. SE ee anes Tae San Francisco Display—565 Market Street 


Box 226, Corte Madera, California Los Angeles Display—723 S. Hill Street 





Prove for yourself that 


it’s best to get the Ricut pens 


OR: YOU can know which pens help Fone pupils 


to learn penmanship most quickly and thorough- 
ly. It pays to be sure the pens you use are right for 
your system of penmanship. 


In order to make your pen cuppa last longer, the 

right pens must be exceptionally long-wearing. It pays 

in dollars and cents to get the right pens. 
Handwriting instructors everywhere say that 


Esterbrook school pens are right— both for results 
and for economy. 


Try Esterbrook school pens yourself. Send for more 
complete information. Please give school connections 
as well as name and address. 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, Camden, N. J. 





Fa en ae eee 
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California School Library Association 
MEETING of the Northern Section of the Cal- 
ifornia School Library Association as planned 

by the officers was held recently in Stanford 
Union, Palo Alto. Dorothy Clark, president, called 
the meeting to order and a short business meet- 
ing followed. Elizabeth Patton, chairman of the 
committee on publicity, outlined plans for this 
work. 

Following the plan of publishing a California 
school-library year-book, as adopted at the C. S. 
L. A. state meeting in Fresno, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Madison, director of school libraries, Oakland, 
editor of the year-book, reported on the progress 
of the work. Lists of the year-book committees 
were given out and an enthusiastic discussion 
followed. Marian Gwinn and Katherine Folger 
of the C. S. L. A. Southern Section, are associate 
editors. 

Joy Belle Jackson, San Jose Teachers College 
Library, gave a report of the California Library 
Association conference at Riverside, Katherine 
D. Steele of San Mateo Junior College Library 
reported briefly on the Junior College Library 
luncheon at Riverside. 

The recently-adopted membership cards were 
given out. 

Luncheon was served at noon, Mrs. Leslie 
Connor Williams of Castilleja School, Palo Alto, 
and William G. Carr, Research Director of the 
C. T. A., were the luncheon guests. Mrs. Williams 
very interestingly reviewed several of the newer 
books and discussed adult education for small 
groups. 

At the afternoon session Joyce Backus, 
Librarian of the San Jose Teachers College, out- 
lined the courses that are to be included in 
their “New Department of Library Science”, both 
for the Summer Session and for 1928-1929. 
After a general discussion of this important 
subject and many others of interest to school 
librarians the meeting adjourned. 

Officers of the C. S. L. A. Northern Section are: 
President—Dorothy Clark, Fremont High School, 
Oakland, Vice-President—Mary Mooney, Director 
of School Libraries, San Francisco, Secretary— 
Gladys! English, Piedmont High School, Pied- 
mont, Treasurer—Myra Hoge, Palo Alto Union 
High School, Palo Alto. 

oe * * 

Albert F. Vandegrift, head of the department 
of mathematics of Belmont High School, Los 
Angeles, has been appointed as member of the 
Committee on International Relations in the Na- 
tional Education Association by Miss Cornelia 
Adair. Mr. Vandergrift, who was president of 
the California Teachers’ Association, Southern 
Section, last year is chairman of the committee 
on World Friendship in the Southern Council 
of Education. 

Oe et * 

The Cecilian Singers, an organization com- 
posed entirely of Los Angeles teachers, gave a 
concert at the Polytechnic High School in Los 
Angeles, the proceeds of which went to the fund 
for the Bureau of Welfare of the Southern Coun- 
cil of Education. Articles of incorporation have 
been filed for the Bureau of Welfare. 

s * + 

Mabel R. Gillis, assistant state librarian, has 
been appointed by Governor Young to serve as 
state librarian on recommendation of Milton J. 


Ferguson, state librarian. Mr. Ferguson has been 
released from state service in order to partici- 
pate in preparation of a library program for the 
Union of South Africa. 

The governor said: “I am sure the people of 
the state feel honored in having its chief library 
official selected for this important work under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Corporation”. 

Mr. Ferguson addressed a letter to the gov- 
ernor in which he spoke of his pride in having 
served 20 years and said of the state library: 
“With the completion of the new building its 
physical features assume a position second to 
no other library of its kind in America.” 


* . * 


The members of the Board of Education of 
Riverside, California made an extremely wise 
selection in June when they advanced Ira C. 
Landis to the Superintendency of their school 
department, 

Mr. Landis is one of the outstanding school 
men of California. He was for a number of 
years County Superintendent and resigned that 
position to become assistant superintendent of 
the Riverside city schools, under A. N. Whee- 
lock. His work as assistant was of such a high 
order that his advancement came as a natural 
sequence when Mr. Wheelock retired. 

Besides his activity in local school affairs Mr. 
Landis has served several terms as a member of 
the Board of Directors of the California Teach- 
ers Association. He has also gained consider- 
able prominence as a lecturer at various Cali- 
fornia teacher’s institutes. 


* * * 


The California Vocational Association held a 
mid-summer annual meeting and conference at 
the University of California, Berkeley. The meet- 
ing was sponsored by the University Division 
of Vocational Education and the State Depart- 
ment of Education. President Walter B. Crane 
of the California Teachers Association repre- 
sented the latter society and presented a plan 
of affiliation, which the C. V. A. adopted. Mr. 
Crane also made several addresses before section 
meetings. The sections comprised Agriculture, 
Home Economics, Part-Time, Vocational Guid- 
ance, Industrial Arts, Trades and Industries and 
Commercial. 

Among the speakers who addressed the meet- 
ings were: Howard A. Campion, Principal Frank 
Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles; 8. E. Crich- 
ton, Manager Cafeteria Department, Bell Tele- 
phone Company, San Francisco; Cera Erwin, 
Vice-President California Vocational Associa- 
tion; C. A. Gummere, President’s Representative 
National Automotive and Electrical School, Los 
Angeles; Ralph W. Heywood, President Califor- 
nia Vocational Association; John G. Kirk, Direc- 
tor of Commercial Education, Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Eugene 
G. McCann, Manager Personnel Department, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company, San Fran- 
cisco; Mary F. Meecredy, Executive Secretary, 
State Committee on Part-Time Education; Ben 
S, Moffatt, Supervisor of Apprentice Training, 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, San Leandro; 
Arthur W. Ross, Division of Agricultural En- 
gineering, College of Agriculture, State of 
Wyoming. 




















3018 
Schools 
use no Other 
machine in 
teaching 
typewriting 
but the 
Underwood 


22nd Annual 


Fall Term In Session 


Accredited by the State as an institution 
for the training of high school 
teachers of art. 


Also courses providing thorough prep- 
aration for life work in design, poster 
and advertising art, costume design, in- 
terior decoration, the fine arts, and the 


various crafts. 


The Bachelor’s Degree is granted. 


Write for descriptive circular 
Special folder, ‘‘How to Secure Advanced 
Standing,’’ on request. 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Avenue 
OAKLAND - - CALIFORNIA 


aaa rere 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It makes the most refreshing 
acidulous drink. And definitely 
asians nature in restoring de- 
pleted nerves; acting as a posi- 
tive tonic for brain and body. 


Add Hors; 'sto-your. fruit drink; 
ate of lemon juice. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


D-51-1 


ADVERTISEMENT 


BIDS WANTED FOR TEXTBOOK 
MATERIAL IN READING 


The State Board of Education of California 
hereby invites authors or publishers to submit 
sealed proposals or bids for the sale or lease of 
the right to publish and distribute in California 
textbook material, as follows: 

Readers for the first, second and third grades 
of the elementary schools. 

Manuscripts or sample books of the above 
should be submitted to the Secretary of the 
Board at his office in Sacramento, not later than 
January 2nd, 1929. 

Bids for the sale or lease of such rights, in- 
closed in a separate sealed envelope addressed 
to the Secretary of the Board, itemized accord- 
ing to specifications, and marked “Bids for 
textbooks in Reading,” should be submitted on 
or before the’ hour of 5 o’clock p. m., October 
1st, 1928. 

Alternative bids for supplying completed 
books, as specified above, in carload lots, f.o.b. 
Sacramento, Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
will also be received. 

Specifications, giving rules and particulars 
concerning this matter may be had upon ap- 
plication to the Secretary of the State Board 
of Education, at Sacramento. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Sacramento, California. 
Wm. John Cooper, Secretary: 
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A Memorial to Mrs. Grigsby 


ESTHER M. RACKLIFFE 
Washington Junior High School, Vallejo 


S A memorial to the late Mrs. Isadore Grigs- 

by, admired teacher in the Napa and Vallejo 
schools, the Junior High School Parent-Teachers 
Association in Vallejo presented to the school a 
painting “Sunny Hills” by Douglass Fraser, Cali- 
fornia artist. 


Mrs. Grigsby was especially well-known in 
professional circles throughout the state because 
of the test case of the Teachers’ Tenure Law 
that she brought up, through the California 
Teachers Association, before the State Supreme 
Court last year. Mrs. Grigsby did not live to 
hear the decision upholding the law, brought 
about by her unselfish effort to further the inter- 
ests of the teachers of California, for her death 
occurred on September 9, 1927. 

Mr. Elmer L. Cave, Superintendent of Schools 
in Vallejo, gave the following tribute in dedi- 
cating the memorial: 

“Mrs. Grigsby was truly a real teacher—one 
who experienced real joy in being of service to 
those whom she taught. 

“Her philosophy of life taught her to believe 
with fervency that souls grow lean if they think 
too much of self. She believed that such charac- 
ters are victims of a poverty no riches can re- 
lieve or conceal. She believed that such souls 
were barred from those sanctuaries where the 
heart sings the songs of peace. 

“She lived not for herself but for the happiness 
and welfare of others. She demonstrated that it 
is not what you have that makes for happiness, 
but rather the sacrifices made and forgotten that 
bring joy which abides. She knew that life yields 
the largest rewards when you serve as spontane- 
ously as you breathe, and with as little after- 
math of reflection. 

“Mrs. Grigsby was an honored member of one 
of the greatest of earth’s professions—the high 
and noble calling of teaching. In her work she 
found a mighty opportunity for service; to re- 
create the lives of boys and girls; to influence 
the life of her community; to build a part of the 
nation’s next generation, to help to create out of 
the present a better future. 

“She demanded and held the attention of her 
community by her inspiration, and determination 
of purpose. She did the work of the real teacher. 
She realized that she could not teach unless she 
could see and that she could not see unless she 
kept searching the skies. She dwelt on the tops 
of Sunny Hills.” 

* * * 


F. H. Sutton, principal of the Fresno Technical 
High School, gave an unique course on curricu- 
lum construction at Huntington Lake this sum- 
mer. A pack horse, profesional libraries and 
other facilities for study were provided. It was 
an educational project of high merit and promise. 


From a California Veteran 


F the hundred letters and telegrams received, 

none touched me more deply than yours ex- 

pressing such kindly sentiments from the mem- 
bers of the Council of Education. 

I realize that I do not deserve all that is said, 
but nevertheless the kind expressions are very 
sweet to the old man. 

I consider it a high honor to have been chosen 
with such educators as Wood and Chamberlain, 
to be the first to receive the honors of Life Mem- 
bership. 

Please express to the members of the Council 
my grateful appreciation. Sincerely,—J. W. 
Linscott, Santa Cruz. 

a as * 


OUR readers may be interested to know that 

a new edition of Outline and Digest of Cali- 
fornia School Law, by President Ralph W. Swet- 
man of the Humboldt State Teachers College was 
issued in May. Also a book by Professor Truman 
L. Kelley, Crossroads in the Mind of Man, a study 
in differentiable mental abilities, will be ready 
shortly. 

Another publication that will interest teachers 
is the Stanford Educational Aptitudes Tests, by 
Milton B. Jensen, was issued this spring. These 
are designed to determine particular fitness for 
teaching, research or administrative work, and 
should prove highly valuable both to individuals 
and to the schools. The tests are highly recom- 
mended by both psychologists and educators 
here.—David Lamson, Stanford University Press. 


Students, alumni and friends of Stanford Uni- 
versity will be glad to hear that the Stanford 
Press has published a complete map of that his- 
toric campus. Besides showing the present build- 
ings, the map indicates the future locations of 
the Hoover War Library, and the proposed en- 
gineering quadrangle. Attractive coloring, con- 
trasting the red of the tiled roofs and the green 
of the arboretum, make a realistic picture of the 
Stanford “farm,” while the size of the map (21 x 
31 inches) makes possible the representation of 
many interesting details of construction. Della 
Taylor, an alumna of the University was the de- 
signer. The price is $1.50. 


The International Union of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions was recently inaugurated in Berlin. This 
union, in contrast to other international organ- 
izations, is entirely neutral in politics and re- 
ligion. It has set for itself the task of promoting 
peaceful co-operation among the nations through 
the spread of the common school and the im- 
provement of public education. 


The professional committee of South Pasadena 
High School is working out a course of study to 
be introduced gradually in 1928-29. Principal J. 
E. Alman is chairman; members of the committee 
are department hedds and instructors in charge 
of vocational courses. 
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NOW 


FARM MACHINERY 


This book, by Archie A. Stone of the New York State Institute of Applied Agriculture, gives information which is 


essential to the selecting, maintaining and repairing of machinery used on the farm. 
studies’’ are organized so as to arouse interest in the study of machinery problems. 


shop jobs’ and ‘‘laboratory 
““Farm Macnuinery’’ is the 


latest addition to the Wiley Farm Series edited by A. K. Getman and C. E. Ladd. 
466 pages. 534x8. 285 figures. $3.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., Publishers, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, 525 Market Street, San Francisco, California, Agents 


Specify Genuine 


Jorgensen” 


Manufactured only by the 


Adjustable Clamp Co. 
412 No. Ashland Ave. : 
Chicago, Ill. 


For 17 Years Making 


Diplomas Announcements 
Class Rings Club Pins 


THE T. V. ALLEN COMPANY 
812-816 Maple Avenue Los Angeles 


GOOD TYME PARTY GAMES! 


Material for successful Parties, Opening Exercises, 
Community Gatherings, etc. Contains Games, 
Tricks, Riddles, Problems, and Miscellaneous Items. 
Three Editions—Three Low Prices 
ABBREVIATED, 10c—Comptete, 50c—DeLuxe, $1.00 
MINNEAPOLIS NOVELTY COMPANY 
706 Baker Building Minneapolis, Minn. 


Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Associations Headquarters 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special 
reduced rates. 

Dearborn Street and Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


( % 
ers, ete.) Minstrel "equip. Free lista. 
“How u se: an Indoor Carnival”’ 


ALBERT VY. JENSEN 
24TH anp CotumBia SrREErs EUGENE, OREGON 


Howard Hill Equipment Company 
HOLMES MOTION PICTURE MACHINES: 
Safest—Portable—No Belts. 
Theatrical quality 
STONE HAND-COLORED STEREOGRAPHS: 
75 California Bird Set. 
50 California Wild Flowe: 
PROJECTORS for Lantern Slides, Film Slides -— 
Postcards. 
MEDART Playground Apparatus,Gymnasium Apparatus, 
Mats, Steel Lockers, Wire Baskets. 


21 SECOND STREET 





is the title of a new booklet written to 
help you in Teaching the Dictionary. 
Here are a few suggestions of the 
lessons included: 


First Dictionary Lessons 
Relative Position of Letters 
How to Find Words 

What You Find 
Pronunciation 

How to Find Meanings 

Parts of Speech and Meanings 
Unusual Uses of Words 


Synonyms 
The Hyphen, Etc., Etc. 


Copies of this new booklet will be sent FREE 
to teachers upon request. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Publishers of the Merriam-Webster 
Dictionaries for over 85 years 


Look for the Circular Trade-Mark 


Material for Visual Education 


M. H. E. Beckley, Pacific Coast Distributor 
The JOHNSTON-NYSTROM Line 
Maps- HGhobee-Chierte-Aslases 

GEOGRAPHY MAPS 

Political, Physical, ‘Regional, Economic, Commercial. 
HISTORY MAPS: 

American, Medieval & Modern, Ancient, Scriptural. 
LANGUAGE MAPS: 

English, French, Spanish, Classical. 
SCIENCE CHARTS: 

Physiology & Hygiene, Zoology, Botany, etc. 
PICTURES for Geography and History. 


Joint Offices and Display Rooms: 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Complete catalogs free on request 
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TEACHERS BUREAU OF INSURANCE 


“Some day I am going to retire and take life easy’’ 
How often have you said this and have you 
taken the necessary steps? 
Our Retirement Income Bond can make this a reality 
Write or phone for details 


660 Marker Streer CONFERENCE For TEACHERS 
Surre 311, San Francisco Saturpars 9:00 to 12:30 Pp. m. 
Phone Douglas 7700 Other times by appointment 


Two Distinguished Veterans 
Twenty-five Lessons in Citizenship 


re those retired at the last session of the 
A Civics manual for Americanization and junior high State Board of Education are two men wi 
school classes. Valuable for teachers’ examinations. 24th 


edition ready September 1. Single copies, 50 cents; 10 have been so prominent in school affairs in 
or more, 35 cents each. California that their passing from active ser- 

D. L. Hennessey, Principal Garfield Junior High “a we i t aor 7 a 
1009 OXFORD STREET BERKELEY, CALIF. Nie ie eter eee ee, Se, Oe ee 8 
wish for many years of continued usefulness in 


our great state. 


A. N. Wheelock of Riverside, for many years 


i 3 a | | NG a RR Nie , | 1( ) yy S Superintendent at Riverside will enjoy life under 


his own vine and fig tree in the city by the side 
of Mount Roubedoux. Mr. Wheelock is in fine 
physical condition and should continue to enjoy 
life for many years. 

Richard D. Faulkner, for many years con- 
nected with the.schools of San Francisco and 
one of the most active workers for the Cali- 


fornia Teachers Association, was retired by the 
State Board. Mr. Faulkner is a robust hearty 


gentleman who loves to meet his friends and 
Sea & Ne Re ( r( )- eke chat over the problems of the day. He is a 


great lover of children and ten chances to one 
he will spend many of his days of retirement 
near the school grounds of San Francisco. 


California Adopts 


Dr. Freeman’s New System 
of Correlated Handwriting 


{| For fifteen years or more, California 
Schools have been using Zaner Books 
in teaching Penmanship, and securing 
the best possible results. 


arate er ELES - SACRAMENT( 








{ Now, the new System discovered 
and developed by Dr. Frank N. Free- 
man, Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, University of Chicago, has 
been endorsed by state adoption. 


{| By this New Method the objects to 
be attained are carefully and scientifically approximated to the mental and physical 
capacities of the pupils from year to year. {| Also, this system correlates Handwriting 
with other studies, such as language, spelling, arithmetic, hygiene, etc. {] This new 
System vitalizes old methods. Teachers should order the new Books at once. 

THE ZANER-BLOSER CO. 2 
Dept. S Handwriting Publishers Since 1895 Columbus, Ohio 
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CHICO TEACHERS INSTITUTE 


ECOND Study-Plan Institute, Northern Section 

California Teachers Association, is held at 
Chico State Teachers College, September 10-14. 
The following counties are taking part: Butte— 
Jay E. Partridge, superintendent; Colusa—Perle 
Sanderson, Glenn—Edgar P. Mapes, Lassen— 
Mrs. Jessie B. Madison, Modoc—Mrs, Lena C. 
Crabtree, Plumas—Mrs. V. L. Long, Shasta—Mrs. 
Bertha E. Merrill, Sutter—Mrs. Minnie M. Gray, 
Tehama—Paul D. Henderson, Yuba—Mrs. Agnes 
W. Meade, and city of Chico—Charles H. Camper. 

The College is offering 24 courses, with 24 
different instructors. One unit of credit is given 
for the 15 hours of college work if the work is 
satisfactorily completed. Teachers in service 
are not permitted to audit but are requested to 
take the work for credit. The instructional 
period for each day is held from 9:00 to 12:00. 

Two general assemblies are held for all teach- 
ers—high, elementary, and special. Ralph W. 
Everett, president of the Northern Section, and 
Roy W. Cloud, state executive secretary of the 
California Teachers Association, will be present. 

The county superintendents are calling meet- 
ings of the members of their respective counties 
Tuesday at 1:30. Three round tables are held. 

On Thursday afternoon a sightseeing tour is 
given by the Chico Chamber of Commerce. On 
Tuesday night an informal dance is held. Final 
tests of the instructional work is given on 
Friday. 

The high school section is conducted under the 
leadership of George T. Berry, principal of Biggs 
Union High School. There are many round-table 
meetings grouped by special interests. Among 
the prominent speakers are Professors Proctor, 
Peterson, and’ Cadman. 

Complete programs were distributed Sept. 1, 
through the county superintendents. For addi- 
tional information address the President, State 
Teachers College, Chico. 

* ¢ @ 

A Conference on Printing Edueation for the 
Pacific Region was held during the early sum- 
mer at the University of California at Los An- 
geles. It was under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity Division of Vocational Education in co- 
operation with the California State Department 
of Education. Walter B. Crane, principal, Metro- 
politan High School, Los Angeles, and President 
of the California Teachers Association, repre- 
sented the latter organization at the conference. 
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A New Feature 


HEALTH AND 
THE SCHOOL 


Starting in the September issue, a new department 
written especially for teachers on “Health and the 
School” will appear in HYGEIA, The Health Mag- 
azine, published by the American Medical Associa- 
tion. J. Mace Andress, lecturer on health education 
at Boston University and known to teachers every- 
where, will conduct this new feature. Teachers who 
read HYGEIA will have original articles fresh from 
Dr. Andress’ pen,—health projects for all grades, 
book reviews, and answers to individual health 
teaching problems. 


In addition, every e.. of HYGEIA contains sound, practical 
articles on all phases of health, material that will give you 
hundreds of health teaching ideas for themes, topics, notebooks, 
etc. The special School Number is packed with helps for 
teachers: Buitp1nc Heartuy Boys, Fit ror tHe Fiast Day or 
Scnoot, Dentar. Superstitions, Heattn Secrets From Spain, 
a children’s story, and many other features. 


You can rely on all you read in HYGEIA, yet its articles are 

free from technical terms. Cleverly illustrated . . . Start now 

to read HYGEIA regularly. The yearly rate is $3.00, but here 
is a special introductory offer. 


6 Months for $1.00 


American Mepicar. Association 
535 N. Dearborn St.—Chicago 


Please send me HYGEIA for 6 months, beginning with the 
special School Number. I am enclosing $1.00 in payment. 
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IX elementary school libraries, and five junior 

high school libraries have been completed 
during the year just closed in the Oakland 
Public Schools program for school library devel- 
opment. In addition six will be finished during 
the current year. A program of commensurate 
size is contemplated for the coming year. The 
elementary schools with completed libraries, in- 
cluding shelving, standard tables and chairs, and 
administrative furniture, are Belle Vista, Santa 
Fe, Lincoln, Franklin, Horace Mann, and Lafay- 
ette. 


The junior high schools are Prescott, Frick, 
Lockwood,. Woodrow Wilson, and San Leandro. 
Schools partially equipped include Fruitvale, 
Lazear, Piedmont Avenue, Allendale, Webster, 
and Hawthorne, with the Part Time High School, 
Merritt High. The libraries are used as problem 
project centers for the entire school, and also as 
centers for recreational and cultural reading.— 
Elizabeth Madison, Chabot Hall, Oakland. 


(thel Strohmeier, Executive Secretary of. the 
Lecture Department, University of California 
Extension Division, attended the Stockton schools 
and graduated from the Stockton High School, 
but did not teach in the public schools as was 


inadvertently stated in a recent issue of this 
journal. 


Miss Anna G. Fraser, principal of the Oakland 
High School, Oakland, has been promoted to the 
principalship of the Woodrow Wilson Junior 
High School, succeeding H. C. Petray, resigned. 
Miss Fraser began her new duties July 1. She is 
one of the leading school women of Northern 
California. 

H. C. Petray, who has served in the public 
schools for 45 years, has retired as principal of 
the Woodrow Wilson Junior High School. He 
has served for 22 years in the Oakland school 
district and is one of the veteran school men of 
the Bay region. 

L. E. Chenoweth, Kern County Superintendent 
of Schools, has accepted appointment as Bakers- 
field City Superintendent of Schools, at a salary 
of $6000 a year, for a four-year term. Mr. Cheno- 
weth’s appointment was recently ratified by the 
City Board of Education. James Parker has ac- 
cepted a re-appointment as Assistant Superin- 
tendent for a four-year term at $4000. 

Dr. Frank D. Boynton, President of the N. E. 
A. Department of Superintendence, authorizes 
the following announcement: 


MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS 


Your pupils deserve the best coping saw. The F. P. M. 
cuts wood, iron or bakelite at any angle. Unequalled 
for sturdy, lasting construction and fine workmanship. 
Blades of finest tempered steel. 


1F. P. M. Coping 
Saw and 7 blades 
sent prepaid $1 


RECOMMENDED 3 3 
Used in many schools throughout the country including 
Gary, Des Moines, Berkeley and Chicago Public Schools. 
Heartily endorsed by all carpenter unions and used 
exelusively by most carpenters. 
TEACHERS—Write for special discounts and circulars. 


F.P. MAXSON 222%: Asmuso vero 


Cnicaco 


The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the Depart. 
ment of Superintendence of the National Educa. 
tion Association is to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 24-28, 1929. 

Headquarters, registration, general sessions 
and exhibits will be in the Public Auditorium 
No hotel will be selected as general headquarters 

At the annual school trustees’ meeting in Sut 
ter County resolutions were passed supporting q 
standard system of grading in the grammar anj 
high schools, recommending the investigation of 
blanket and fire insurance for all county schoo! 
equipment, and recommending that the last of 
the institute be devoted to round table discus. 
sions of trustees’ problems. 

Mary E. Keegan is chairman of the. Profes. 
sional Service Committee of the San Francisc 
Class-Room Teachers Club, and is also an enthus. 
iastic worker in behalf of the California Teachers 
Association. 

Mrs. Harry Kluegel is President of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, San Fran- 
cisco Bay Branch, 465 Post street, San Francisco, 
and is prominent in education for international 
good-will and understanding. 

Los Angeles has been chosen as the most satis- 
factory point in America for the site of their new 
$5,000,000 Los Angeles University, says Dr. E. M. 
Stensrud of San Francisco, President of the Los 
Angeles Lutheran University Corporation. 

Edward E. McCullough, Principal of the Wood- 
row Wilson Junior High School, Pasadena, is now 
principal in charge of special teachers in that 
city in the Department of Child Welfare ani 
Guidance. 

Motion Pictures for Children and the Family is 
an eight-page bulletin issued by the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc, 
469 Fifth avenue, New York City. Carl E. Mil- 
liken is Secretary of the organization. Copies of 
the bulletin may be secured on application. 

Bunny Bearskin is a delightful children’s story, 
written by Guy Winfrey and illustrated by 
Louise D. Tessin, formerly of the Fresno State 
Teachers College. It is published by the Milton 
Bradley Company, whose California address is 554 
Mission street, San Francisco. 

The Modesto High School is to have a new 
building for use as a general assembly hall and 
gymnasium. It will cost about $20,000. A. H 
Davis is architect. 

Mojave is planning to call a school district 
bond election to raise approximately $25,000 to 
construct a new modern grammar school building 
to replace the inadequate one now in use. 

Farmers’ wives will no longer board teachers, 
states A. S. Pope, Santa Barbara County Superin- 
tendent of Schools. The automobile is solving the 
problem, he states. 


Walter B. Crane, who was the senior mem- 
ber of the C. T. A. governing board, was 
elected by his fellow directors to fill the un- 
expired term of president. This vacancy was 
caused by the death of Mark Keppel. 


At the last meeting of the C. T. A. Board of 
Directors, Gladys Moorehead of Los Angeles 
was elected to membership on the Board to fill 
the unexpired term of Mark Keppel deceased. 

David E. Martin, Alameda County superin- 
tendent of schools, was likewise elected to 
fill the unexpired term of Fred M. Hunter, 


who has accepted the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Denver. 





